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Faculty push for computers 


@ Most NECC 
professors are out 


of high tech loop 


By GEORGE R. SCIONE 
Editor 


assachusetts community 
M colleges are pulling away 
from NECC in terms of 


faculty and staff technological ad- 
vancement. 

“You can not run an institution 
of higher eduction without all fac- 
ulty, administrators, staffand stu- 
dents connected to the Internet 
and email, along with the college’s 
main frame,” said Philip Mahler, 
computer science professor at 
Middlesex Community College 
and vice president of the Massa- 
chusetts Community College 
Council. 

Many of the state’s community 
colleges have begun the process of 
creating a college-wide UNIX or 
VAX system, linking faculty and 
staff to student records, registra- 


tion, administrative information 


and the Internet by means of at 
_ least one computer in every fac- 
ulty member’s office. 

This is a goal NECC union presi- 
dent Peter Flynn is striving for at 
NECC. 

“It should improve faculty and 


student relations,” Flynn said. 
“One of the complaints of admin- 
istration and students is that teach- 
ers don’t stay in their offices long 
enough. You can sit in your office 
and grade papers, but if you have 
to do anything on a computer, 
then you have to go home to get 
work done.” 

President David Hartleb sees 
the process as an important one to 
be handled in the near future, but 
funding problems and other more 
essential things must be solved 
first. 

“I think it’s important that we 
eventually get an up-to-date or 
state of the art computer on every 
faculty member’s desk,” Hartleb 
said. “But it is going to take a few 
years. Compared to the other com- 
munity college’s in Massachusetts, 
this college is underfunded. 

“The issue here of course is 
that we are just not needing to put 
computers on faculty desks; we’re 
also needing to make them avail- 
able to students. Last summer, 
when I had $100,000 in this year’s 
budget, I totally upgraded a com- 
plete student lab rather than de- 
vote it to faculty, and that’s my 
priority. ” 

Hartleb expressed his desire for 
more state of the art computers 
on every faculty member’s desks, 
but feels before that can happen a 
new student information system 

See COMPUTERS, page 4 


Paper takes award 
in N.Y. convention 


® Observer stays 
on its award- 
winning path 


By MATTHEW T. CONNERY 
Editor 


r the second year in a row, 

Fe NECC Observer took 

home a Silver Crown from 

the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 

sociation, one of only two two- 

year colleges in the country to do 
so. 

The CSPA handed out 16 crowns 
in New York City March 20 to 
college newspapers from across 
the country, judging them on con- 
tent, writing and design. 

“I feel privileged being in a 
class of journalists such as those 
at Penn. State and Kansas State,” 
said George Scione, Observer co- 
editor. “To be one of only two, two- 
year schools out of 16 crown win- 
ners says a lot about this pro- 


” 


gram. 

Some of the other colleges and 
universities who took home Silver 
Crown awards include: Kansas 
State University, the University of 
Pennsylvania, Northwestern and 
El Camino College, the only other 
two-year school to take a crown. 

The Silver Crown awards colle- 
giate newspapers falling in the 
top 2 percent in the country, based 
on content, design and writing. 

The Gold Crown, which the 
Observer grabbed in 1995, goes to 
the top 1 percent of the country’s 
best collegiate newspapers. Six 
schools, including Indiana Univer- 
sity, Penn State, the University of 
Illinois, the University of Texas, 
Ithaca College and the University 
of Oklahoma received the Gold 
Crown. 

Many Observer staffers cite ad- 
viser Joseph LeBlanc as the driving 
force behind the paper’s contin- 
ued success. 

“T think Joe has the most to do 

See AWARD, page 5 


Drumming away 


C, Tierney photo 


VISITING AFRICAN DRUMMER, Francis Kofi, entertains the cafeteria lunch crowd last 
week. Kofi, a native of Accro, Ghana has played with ensembles in Nigeria, Benin and 


Burkina Faso. 


Time for a spring cleaning 


® Leaky roofs 
among problems 
needing attention 


By MATTHEW T. CONNERY 
Editor 


d Sheehan, superintendent 
He buildings and grounds, 
works with 14 trade work- 
ers to search the campus for prob- 
lems needing attention and re- 


sponding to complaints called in 


by staff and faculty members. 

A quick trip across campus, 
however, reveals a number of con- 
cerns: from cracked windows in 
classrooms to a barrel collecting 
water on the top floor of the 
Bentley Library, due to a leaky 
roof. 

Six days after the bucket of 
water in the library was found, 
three smaller barrels appeared. 
Altogether, the four barrels hold 
several gallons of water. 

In addition, a five gallon bucket 
was placed in the cafeteria after 


water had dripped onto a plant 
and the floor, on the morning of 
March 31. 

Despite the money spent at 
maintenance problems, many ar- 
eas of the college need attention 
for health and safety reasons. 

“He (Sheehan) is in charge,” 
said Joe Brown, dean of adminis- 
trative services. “Both he and his 
people are to be on the lookout for 
problem areas. 

Water pipes taped with duct 
tape, broken condom machines 

See MAINTENANCE, page 5 


Student arrested for attempted arson 


® Suspect believes 
Wal-Mart poisons 
its customers 


By MATTHEW T. CONNERY 
Editor 


ank J. Carrabino, a 23-year- 
fea NECC student, was ar 
rested on March 28 for alleg- 
edly attempting to set fire to the 
Wal-Mart store on Route 1 in 
Seabrook. 
The Amesbury resident was 
arraigned later in the day and will 


be re-arraigned April 16, pending 
the results of a psychiatric evalua- 
tion. The former Wal-Mart em- 
ployee also faces charges of dis- 
obeying an officer and reckless 
driving. 

Carrabino made his distaste for 
Wal-Mart known to members of 
the Observer last month by drop- 
ping by the office and saying, “Wal- 
Mart is going down.” 

According to Carrabino, the 
propane used in powering the floor 
buffers has a poisoning effect on 
shoppers, making them purchase 
more products. His belief of this 
may have led his allegedly dump- 


Former Employ 


“Wal-Mart is 
going down.” 


Frank J. Carrabino 


ing motor oil on, and attempting 
to light fire to the propane tanks 
in back of the store. 

If found guilty, Carrabello faces 
between seven and a half to 15 
years in prison and a fine in the 
range of $2,000-4,000. 


“I think it’s important 


that we get a state-of-the- 


art computer on every 


faculty member’s desk.” 
President David Hartleb 
page 1 
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Technology u 


rade needed with... 


Faculty computers 


@ Technology needs 
immediate boost 


Te computers budgeted for fac- 
ulty and staff offices have not 
been ordered since last July. The 
computers are meant to help faculty, 
whether through advising students or 
finding new and improved teaching 
tools on the Internet. 

Other community colleges have im- 
proved their technology for faculty, 
putting at least one computer in every 
office linked to the college’s main frame 
and the Internet. _ 

Unfortunately for NECC, it isn’t as 
well funded as the other colleges. How- 


ever, the estimated cost of $220,000 
offered by Dean of Informational Ser- 
vices, Tom Fallon to install more up-to- 
date equipment in Lawrence and Hav- 
erhill offices isn’t too steep. 

When an extra $100,000 was avail- 
able for use over the summer, Presi- 
dent David Hartleb upgraded one ofthe 
student labs. This was definitely a good 
choice, due to the daily improvements 
in technology, and the need to keep 
students informed. 

With technology constantly grow- 
ing, faculty, as well as students, must 
remain in touch with the expanding 
world around them. 


‘Unjustified accusations’ 


To the editor, 

I recently read your article published in 
the March 12th issue of the NECC Observer. 
As a Northern Essex student and employee 
of the college, I found your article to be very 
upsetting. 

As a member of student services, I am 
personally offended by your unjustified 
accusations. 

If it is professionalism you are question- 
ing, I must admit I question your reporting 
techniques. 

If your visit to the registrar was as hor- 
rible as you have described, bad enough for 
a public put down, why would you write 
such an accusing article without investigat- 
ing or using other available sources? 

I am no reporter, but common sense 
tells me that your first step toward an 
attempt to question the service that you 
received would be first contacting registrar 
supervisors and or managers. 

I feel it was a mistake to attack every 
employee in the office when you admitted 
that your contact was limited. I also feel 
that a student who claims to love Northern 
Essex as you do shows little appreciation to 
an institution that allowed you to “find 
yourself.” 

If you took notice to the bottom of your 
published article, you should have noticed 
that four out of five students asked were 
satisfied with the service they had received 
in the registrar’s office. 

These students must not have been 
members of your support group. If you 
truly have found any students that have 


; 


dropped out of school because of an un- 
pleasant visit to the registrar— I would like 
to know! Please educate me. 

As for the bursar and the registrar per- 
forming virtually the same tasks— this was 
obviously not researched. They do not per- 
form the same tasks, and I do not call three 
feet of counter space an inconvenience to 
the student. 

The part of the article that I found par- 
ticularly outrageous, was your comment 
about your paperwork needing transport 
across the hall. It would be nice if we could 
get everyone’s paperwork and go across the 
hall and pay everyone’s bill for them— but 
again, research would have told you that 
this is an impossible task. Approximately 
39 percent of the student body are receiving 
some type of financial assistance, and many 
of the folks that apply for an award don’t 
bother to even attend school. Besides, this is 
college. We are adults. We should all be 
responsible for our own paperwork. 

We try really hard to do our part. I 
encourage anyone who has had a bad expe- 
rience with customer service to confront 
the situation with the appropriate person. 
We are continuously trying to improve 
service, we need student feedback not criti- 
cism. Breeda, I think you had an off day. 

Sincerely, 

Tania Pearson 

Editors note: The story in question is an opinion 

column and not a news story. We stand by its 
accuracy. 


Reader wants more awareness, 
smoking ban on NECC campus 


To the editor, 

I am a 50-year-old first-time student at 
NECC. I have been very impressed with the 
school. Everyone has been warm and 
friendly. One thing, though, has struck me 
as odd. 

When I arrive at my class in the Spurk 
building, I pass through a sea of smokers at 
the door. There is no place else in my day 
that I encounter smokers. It has made an 
impression on me. 

Recently, the airwaves were full of people 
with emphysema, removed larynxes and 
lung cancer publicly wishing they could 
breathe, talk, or live and sorry they ever 
became smokers. 

It is a wonder to me that anyone still 
does. The latest evidence that tobacco com- 
panies, knowing their product was addic- 
tive, targeted 14-18-year-olds as the best 
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time to turn them into lifetime customers 
should be enough for people to say “Not 
me!” 

The insurance and state medicaid com- 
panies are saddled with the enormous medi- 
cal costs of undoing smoking-related prob- 
lems and want the tobacco companies to 
pay for it. 

Perhaps it is time for an awareness cam- 
paign on campus. Or perhaps it could be 
banned by the college in a statement of 
policy. Since this is a dangerous and harm- 
ful habit, we cannot condone it on our 


property. 


Sincerely, 
Zahava Fisch, 
liberal arts 


flow theyre 
being, too 
honest... 


problems 


are yours to solve 


@ A 14-year friendship 
may possibly result in 
death, due to a friend’s 
careless attitude 
regarding sex 


or the past 14 years, I have been an 
enemy, confidant, sister, critic and, 


most importantly, friend, to Chris- 
tine. She may not be my sister, but at one 
time, we considered ourselves that close. 

Chris and I used to share everything 
from dolls and mud pies tq secrets. I) was 
always the one she came to when she hada 
problem, and over the years I developed a 
sort of responsibility for her. I knew it 
wasn’t my job, but it’s just my nature. 

When I went into the ninth grade, Chris 
went to a different high school. I was sad at 
first, but she still lived relatively close. So I 
saw her all of the time. 

We both met new people and saw each 
other less. We still called to talk, but our 
visits were less frequent. It never occurred 
to me that she might be getting mixed up in 
the wrong crowd. 

Iwas still anxious to remain a part of her 
life. So I became involved with her friends. 
I can honestly say that I hated them. I still 
do because they changed her so much that 
she isn’t even remotely like the Chris I grew 
up with. 

Chris began drinking and experiment- 
ing with drugs. I was nervous about this, 
but everyone experiments, right? She 
seemed to take it too far, however. 

I lost Chris to the pressures of her new 
friends. She is too impressionable and will- 
ing to please everyone. 

After about a year of not seeing each 
other, Chris called me. She was a complete 
mess. She moved out of her house and in 
with her boyfriend, Pat. I’d known Pat in 
high school, before he dropped out to be- 
come a junkie. 

Chris told me stories about that year 
that blew me away. She was so “strung out” 
that she even had patches of her life that 
she didn’t recall clearly. I didn’t know what 
to do, so I just listened. I think that was just 
what she needed. 

I detest her boyfriend for what he’s 
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done. In a small way, I resent Chris, too. Pat 
has cheated on Chris a number of times, 
and Chris is too afraid to see that. 

In the past year Chris has been faithful 
to Pat. So, when she got the crabs the first - 
time, she knew it wasn’t her fault. But she 
still wouldn’t point fingers at Pat. Never 
before have I seen such blindness. 

I have firsthand knowledge that Pat 
cheated on Chris. I even have names. Chris 
knew I'd heard things, but she still refused 
to believe them. 

Even when some of Pat’s women called 
and told Chris that they had slept with her 
boyfriend, she didn’t believe it. Of course, 
Pat always said they were all liars. He’s the 
only one she’ll ever believe and that scares 
me. 

I know how he is. I’ve been to parties 
with him. In fact, he’s even hit on me 
before, but I never could tell Chris, 

I am so angry with her and myself. I 
don’t know how to handle this situation 
any more than she does. : 

All I know is that Chris is constantly 
catching something, usually STD’s, and she 
still refuses to believe that Pat’s the cause. 

It frightened me when Chris called me, 
crying, and told me that she had chlamydia. 
Fortunately, she goes to the doctor rou- 
tinely, and they caught it in the early stages. 

She’s also had more pregnancy scares 
than the rest of my friends combined. It 
scares me to think that all of this can be 
avoided if only Chris cared about herself 
more. 

I've always been her friend and I’ve 
always been there for her. 

Why can’t she believe me now? 

Why can’t she just see what’s going to 
happen? 

I can’t answer these questions. I know 
she can’t either, when she can’t even recog- 
nize that her boyfriend’s a walking disease. 

What hurts me the most is that she 
trusts him with her life. I’m afraid he’ll end 
up taking just that. 1 can’t stand to see my 
friends killing themselves, and I cry just 
thinking about how emotionally weak she 
is now. 

I like to think that my friends value my 
opinions and maybe even care enough to 
heed my advice. But, when someone tries to 
barricade themselves from the truth, they 
don’t realize that they’re blocking them- 
selves out of the lives of everyone around 
them. 

I miss Chris and I wish that she could be 
happier. I also wish that she wasn’t so 
afraid to stand up to her boyfriend. 

I can wish for a lot of things, but unless 
she’s willing to change herself, my prayers 
will continue to fall on deaf ears. 
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Should NECC cut its sports program? 


Eric 


Langlois 


@ Adding sports will 
attract more students 
to the college 


Te sports department should add to 
the sports program and use all the 
campus facilities. 

A group that analyzes the college’s en- 
rollment, Noel-Levitz agrees. According to 
their study, NECC is having a problem 
getting students to enroll because of the 
lack of a sports program and a lack of 
participation in sports. 

The report states the college, which cut 
the number of intercollegiate sports to four 
from eight the past few years, should focus 
on ways to increase the number of students 
participating in sports and try to increase 
sports on campus. 

Some campus facilities are not being 
used because there is not enough money in 
the budget for more sports, according to 
Athletic Director Nita Lamborghini. A soc- 
cer field and a track are going to waste 
because of the lack of interest. How many 
students on campus know where the Sport 
and Fitness Center is? 

The sports department should be able to 
recruit area high school players without 
having to worry about whether or not the 
student will receive a scholarship for going 
to the school. 

The lack of participation in the sports 
programs has hurt the athletic department 
in the past years, and if that keeps up in the 
future, there will not be any more sports on 
this campus. 

If students who are being recruited by 
the.sports teams at another college were 
told that if they come here, they will be 
guaranteed to play, then maybe more stu- 
dents will come here. 

The sports program teaches students 
how to work as a team and helps give them 
confidence. Students need to be shown 
where the Sport and Fitness Center is lo- 
cated before they arrive to attend classes. 
They need to see what facilities are avail- 
able to them. 

The administration should hold orienta- 
tions so students will know where every- 
thing is located on campus. An orientation 
for potential students will help to increase 
the awareness of the sports program and 
maybe the sports department will be able to 
get more teams. The more students that 
attend the school, the more money the 
sports department will receive. 

The future of the sports program de- 
pends on the student body and how many 
of the students participate and attend the 
sporting events. If interested in participat- 
ing in sports, contact the athletic director. 

If interested in using the facilities on 
campus, just go to the center and ask if you 
can use them. The more students get in- 
volved in the events, the better is it for the 
college’s sports program. 


Recruiting Tool 


If students who are 
being recruited by the 
sports teams at another 
college were told that if 


they come here, they 
will be guaranteed to 
play, then maybe more 
students will come here. 


Two down 
File photos 


DUE TO BUDGET problems and lack 
of participation, NECC cut two sports 
in 1995. 

Soccer was axed from the athletic 
department in the fall of ’95 for 
financial concerns. 

Not long after soccer was cut, 
softball joined the slashed sports 
list, due to lack of participation. 
Softball was given a chance, turning 
club in the spring of ’95, before it 
was cut after the season. 


What do you think about 
the athletic department? 


Sarah Coletti, undeclared 
“I think we have a great sports program. 
The teams are all great, but I think they can 
do more in the fitness side of things. There 
should be more aerobics classes.” 


AS 4 
David Cruz, computer & information science 
“They should do more advertising for stu- 
dents to let them know about the sports 
that are available here. I don’t think they do 
enough of that. It is important.” 


Leonel Espinal, undeclared 

“The sports department should add soccer 
to the sports program. Programs they offer 
as intramurals are at 12 in the afternoon. 
Not all people can make it at those times.” 


Dianne McMahon, personal computer certifi- 
cate program 

“There should be more women sports. They 
should add softball and tennis.” 


G. Scione photos 


George R. 


Scione 


® Sports and students 
don’t seem to mix at 
this community college 


h, how detrimental it will be to a 
@) student’s growth if he or she can’t 

compete in varsity athletics — it’s 
about time for a reality check at NECC. 

With only four varsity teams — women’s 
volleyball, men’s baseball and men’s and 
women’s basketball - NECC has a few con- 
cerns to deal with. 

Why is there a need for an assistant 
athletic director? Why are there three job 
titles with overlapping responsibilities when 
it comes to intramurals? But most impor- 
tantly, why are there even four varsity 
sports? 

This is not to complain with the people, 
as they are all hard-working, but rather the 
logic as to why or how certain positions are 
formulated. 

Aside from students’ happiness, money 
is an important factor. With a cut of the 
only sport that doesn’t pull in enough play- 
ers every year, volleyball, both financial 
concerns and student interest will be met. 

Numbers of participants fluctuate every 
year, leaving coaches unsure in their quest 
for a competitive ball club. The softball 
team turned club, then was axed because of 
the numbers crunch. Baseball was on the 
verge of being a club this season until a last 
minute surge in interest. 

Volleyball has had consistent problems 
drawing players for the past three years, 
with four or five players showing up on a 
good day. Basketball seems to be the only 
sure fire sport, but even the hoop squads 
have had problems with numbers over the 
last few years. 

Then there’s the hysterical notion by 
Noel Levitz, an outside group that analyzes 
colleges’ enrollment services, that NECC 
isn’t keeping students happy with only four 
varsity sports. 

That report is absolutely right. Four 
sports is too many at NECC. If students were 
happy, then the four sports now existing 
would be flooded with participants. 

NECC should cut down to two or three 
sports, so the students who are truly inter- 
ested will continue to play. The baseball 
and basketball teams are the only ones 
students consistently seem to care about in 
a mild fashion. 

A solution to the problems at NECC isn’t 
in adding varsity sports, but rather sub- 
tracting. The first to go is volleyball. It 
wouldn’t be wise at this time to ax baseball 
or basketball, because these are the only 
sports enough people are coming out for. 

The problem with this is Title IX Legisla- 
tion, which hurts baseball's chances if vol- 
leyball is axed. Why? Because colleges must 
offer an equal number of women’s teams. I 
am in favor of equity in funding, but when 
a college is wasting money just to compen- 
sate for having two men’s teams, some- 
thing is wrong. 

There is another numbers pinch that 
doesn’t deal with players — money. Cutting 
the one sport and rethinking the usefulness _ 
of certain positions will save NECC money 
in the long haul. 


Reality Check 


Four sports is too many 
at NECC. If students 
were happy, then the 
four sports now exist- 
ing would be flooded 
with participants. 


a 
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Cheaper way 
to a degree 


he most affordable way 

to earn a bachelor’s de- 
gree is to start at a commu- 
nity college and then trans- 
fer to a state college or uni- 
versity. 

NECC presented a spe- 
cial program for high school 
juniors and seniors and their 
parents interested in this 
option last week 

The program highlighted 
the joint admissions agree- 
ment which allows students 
to apply to Massachusetts 
state colleges and universi- 
ties for entry as juniors at 
the same time they apply to 
NECC. 

Students participating in 
these agreements are guar- 
anteed acceptance for their 
junior year, providing they 
graduate from NECC with 
an appropriate GPA, and 
continue their studies in a 
comparable program. 

“Joint admissions is an 
excellent option for students 
who want the best educa- 
tion possible, but don’t want 
to be paying for it for years 
to come,” said Elizabeth H. 
Cole, director of admissions. 
“Recent negotiations be- 
tween community colleges 
and state colleges and uni- 
versities have made it easier 
and more financially re- 
warding than ever to choose 
joint admissions.” 

NECC currently has a 
joint admissions agreement 
with the University of Mas- 
sachusetts at Amherst, Bos- 
ton, Dartmouth and Lowell, 
as well as all nine state col- 
leges in Massachusetts. 

Programs covered under 
these agreements include 
liberal arts, business and 
engineering. 

At the March 25 joint 
admissions night, partici- 
pants had the opportunity 
to meet students who are 
currently in the program, 
and with representatives 
from Salem and Fitchburg 
State Colleges as well as the 
University of Massachusetts 
at Amherst and Lowell. 

The joint admissions 
night was held in the Bentley 
Library Conference Area. 

For more information, 
contact Elizabeth Cole at 
374-3600 or e-mail at 
ecole@necc.mass.edu. 


Be a summer 
counselor 


pplications are now be 

ing accepted for the po- 
sitions of assistant director 
of counselors for the 
Atkinson summer Sun-n- 
Fun program. 

Counselors must be at 
least 16 years of age, re- 
sponsible and able to work 
with children between the 
ages of six and 14. 

A mandatory interview 
will be set up with the se- 
lectmen and the recreation 
commission. Interviews will 
be held during the month 
of April. 

Applications are avail- 
able at the Atkinson Town 
Hall. 

Ifyou have any questions 
about the program, call the 
Atkinson Town Hall. 

The program will run 
from June 23 to August 1. 


News 


Planning process pushes on 


@ Data gathering 
ends done soon, as 
evaluation begins 


By KEVIN KYLE 
Managing Editor 


fter a February full of mis 
Astana surround 
ing the core values state- 
ment, steering committee chair- 
man Eugene Wintner said he be- 
lieves the process is back on track. 

“We had problems and we dealt 
with them,” Wintner said. 

The internal and external data 
collection phase ofthe master plan- 
ning process should be done by 
the end of the semester, he said. 

Completion of this phase will 
allow steering committee mem- 
bers and facilitators from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan to begin the 
data evaluation phase of the pro- 
cess. 

“We’re hoping to have all NECC 
student and local high school stu- 
dent surveys done by the end of 
the semester,” Wintner said. 

Aside from surveys, the final 
step in the data collection process 
is the organization of charettes. 

Charettes, intensive brain- 
storming sessions, usually com- 
prised of approximately 10 people, 
are scheduled to be held during 
the April visit of the facilitators. 

“The charettes will give us a 
dialogue; it will be our chance to 
hear what people think,” Wintner 
said. 

Wintner said participants in 
the charettes will be asked what 
they think will be changing in the 
next five years in the Merrimack 
Valley. 

He said they will also be asked 
what they think the college’s fu- 
ture role will be. 


Things are OK 


“We had 
problems and we 
dealt with them. 
....1 think we are 
all feeling like we 


got past that last 
hurdle.” 


Eugene Wintner, 
steering committee 
chairman 


“Charettes are also going to 
answer some questions and tell us 
if we need to do additional re- 
search,” Wintner said. 

He also said the committee in- 
tends to have more student focus 
groups to address concerns that 
certain groups ofthe student body, 
such as nontraditional students, 
were not being heard from. 

“We may have them as early as 
next week if we can pull things 
together and get them in place,” 
Wintner said. 

Wintner said the facilitators 
and members of the steering com- 
mittee were planning a retreat in 
June to examine all the informa- 
tion collected and try to find out 
what it means. 

He said they would also discuss 
the best ways they could work 
together to make use of the re- 
sults from the examination of the 
information. 

“If we find a way that really 
works, then in time we may apply 
it to the college as a whole,” he 


said. 

Wintner said a committee has 
been set-up to revise the core val- 
ues developed from the informa- 
tion gathered from surveys com- 
pleted by NECC faculty and staff 
members. 

The committee members are 
Gerard Morin, professor, depart- 
ment of history, James Brown, 
professor, department of math- 
ematics, Wendy Shaffer, assistant 
dean, office of development, Linda 
Hummel-Shea, coordinator, library 
services, Joseph LeBlanc, associate 
professor, department of English 
and foreign languages and Bar- 
bara Gowell, secretary to the coun- 
seling center. 

Hummel-Shea said the group 
has met twice and hopes to have 
the revisions to the core values 
statement completed by the be- 
ginning of April. 

“Our purpose was to look at 
what was presented by the facili- 
tators and tailor it more to NECC 
and to make it more specific,” 
Hummel-Shea said. 

She said the group has con- 
cluded their own internal discus- 
sions and is now looking for input 
from other members of the col- 
lege. 

Wintner said he would like to 
see the revised core values state- 
ment approved by the campus 
community before the June re- 
treat. 

“If we have all these things 
done, we'll be in good shape when 
we sit down in June,” he said. 

Wintner said he was satisfied 
with the way the entire process 
was progressing and said he was 
pleased the college was able to 
overcome the setbacks. that 
plagued the process during Febru- 
ary. 

The setbacks resulted from a 
misunderstanding by faculty and 


staff of the purpose of the core 
values statement presented by the 
facilitators. 

Instead ofa specific set of ideas 
about how to fix what ails the 
college, they were presented with 
a vague framework to help guide 
the institution’s development. 

Planning process facilitator, 
Patricia Carter said she still was 
not sure people understood the 
purpose of the core values. 

“I think core values are still a 
little fuzzy for people,” she said. 

She did however, say the feed- 
back she was getting suggested 
people understood the process 
better than before the March meet- 
ings. 

Carter also said she thought 
the process in general was mak- 
ing good headway and she was 
encouraged by the number of 
people turning out at the monthly 
all-campus meetings. 

“The number of people turning 
out suggests strong interest in the 
process,” Carter said. “I think we’re 
making really good progress.” 

Despite past confusion and 
misunderstandings, President 
David Hartleb said he thought the 
process was progressing well. 

“The hard part is ahead of us, 
but we are on schedule and we're 
doing everything we said we 
would, so I’m pleased,” Hartleb 
said. 

Wintner said he thought people 
understand the process better than 
ever. But he warned the process 
will not be entirely trouble free in 
the future. 

“Right now things are going 
very well. We had gotten off to a 
good start, but during February, 
things started tounravel,” Wintner 
said. “That’s not to say we won’t 
hit another hurdle, but I think we 
are all feeling like we got past that 
last hurdle.” 


Union head pushes for faculty computers 


@ continued from page 1 
must be installed. 

Tom Fallon, NECC dean of in- 
formation services, estimated a 
cost of $220,000 for NECC to ac- 
complish the “one computer in 
every Office goal.” 

The estimate includes both the 
Haverhill and Lawrence campuses, 
totaling 66 PCs, 12 laser printers 
(one for every ten computers) and 
a new server on the Dimitry Cam- 
pus in Lawrence. 

At Springfield Technical Com- 
munity College, faculty and staff 
members are all connected to the 
in-house system with a computer 
terminal in every office. 

“The entire campus was wired,” 
said Carolyn L. Tetrault, union 
president at Springfield. “Every 
faculty and staff office has a com- 
puter terminal linked to the main 
system of the college. One of its 
biggest uses is for student regis- 
tration, where we can register on- 
line.” 

Some Springfield faculty mem- 
bers also purchased personal com- 
puters by using their $1000 educa- 
tional needs money allocated by 
the new contract. 


With most advanced computer 
systems reaching around $2000, 
Springfield matched the $1000 
each faculty member used for the 
first 30 staffers who purchased 
Pentium Processing computers. 

Middlesex is even further 
ahead. 

“The college made computers 
available to anyone who wanted 
one in their office,” Mahler said. 
“Most faculty members seem to 
have one in their office, and we all 
certainly use them.” 

Just down the road in Danvers, 
North Shore Community College 
instituted a matching funds pro- 
gram for computer hardware. 

Similar to Springfield, North 
Shore matched the $1000 educa- 
tional needs money in a bulk pur- 
chase of laptops through the 
college’s bookstore. Although not 
all faculty have computers, the 
ones with laptops are able to use 
the computer at work and at home. 

“Less than half of the faculty 
have computers,” said Don Will- 
iams, union president at North 
Shore. “It’s not one per person, 
but rather three people in one 
office sharing a computer. It’s an 


integrated network, linking all 
staff to administration and stu- 
dents.” 

North Shore has roughly 40 
professional staff with 486’s and 
20 faculty members with laptops 
in their offices, while all the de- 
partment chairs have a computer 
in their office.” 

Computers for the academic 
areas were in this year’s NECC 
budget. They were put on hold 
over the fall semester and are still 
being discussed halfway through 
this semester. 

The hold on computers, accord- 
ing to Hartleb, is that Dean of 
Academic Services Bob MacDonald 
is most likely just trying to “live” 
within his budget which was over- 
spent by $20,000 last year. 

“Matching funds is a creative 
way of doing this,” Flynn said. 
“With a $26 million budget, about 
40 or 50 basic 133s, listed at about 
$1,200 in the paper would prob- 
ably do it. Every month is another 
story.” 

Other colleges moving ahead 
in the technology field include 
Massassoit Community College, 
which just purchased 100 new 


File photo 
DAVID HARTLEB, NECC 
president. 
pentium processing computers. 

Almost all Mount Wachusett 
Community College faculty mem- 
bers have either a 486 or Pentium 
in their office. 

However, even in the good situ- 
ations, where faculty have com- 
puters, it is administrators who 
have the most up to date equip- 
ment, Mahler said. 


Bradford College to hold spring transfer day April 21 


@ Scholarships are 
available for some 
NECC students 
radford College announces 
B its Spring Transfer Day, April 
21, 1997 from 9:30 a.m. to 1 


p-m. Students are invited to spend 
a day on campus to gain an in- 


formed perspective of the college 
and to learn about transfer schol- 
arships for NECC transfer students. 

The day includes sessions with 
college adninistrators, faculty ad- 
visers, financial aid staff and cur- 
rent students who have experi- 
enced the transfer process. Re- 
freshments and a panel discus- 
sion will be included in the event. 

Bradford College is a four-year, 


private, liberal arts institution with 
an international student body of 
600 students. 

The bachelor of arts degree is 
offered in Humanities, Creative 
Arts, Human Studies, Manage- 
ment, Natural Sciences and Math- 
ematics. Elementary and Second- 
ary Education certification is also 
available. 

The recently developed concen- 


trations in Graphic Design and 
Professional Writing will also be 
discussed. 


Students are encouraged to at- 
tend this event to explore the edu- 
cational opportunities at Bradford. 
Space is limited and reservations 
are required. For further informa- 
tion call Kathy Brasnahan, trans- 
fer counselor, 372-7161. ext. 5271. 
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Observer takes Crown Award 


@ continued from page 1 


with the paper constantly win- 
ning awards,” Scione said. “With 
the community college shuffle of 
students coming in and out every 
semester, it takes an adviser and 
teacher like him to hold it all 
together. 

“When I first came to NECC I 
was unsure about what kind of 
stuff I wanted to study,” said co- 
managing editor Colin Tierney. 
“But taking Joe’s classes gave mea 
starting point. He has helped me 
through a great deal.” 

LeBlanc, in turn, cites the staff 
for its hard work and relishes 
watching the growth of every 
group he works with. 

“I'd be lying if I didn’t admit 
that it gave me a thrill to see all 
the*work pay off with an award 
from CSPA,” LeBlanc said. “As I 
watch each staff grow with a good 
deal of wonder and joy, I hope 
they'll be as good as I know they 
can be.” 

“I think the biggest thing be- 
hind the newspaper is the quality 
- of the classes, especially in the 
journalism department,” said co- 
Managing editor Kevin Kyle. 
“When you consider a two-year 
college like ours has a completely 
new staff every three to four se- 
mesters, it’s amazing that it is 
able to compete at the same level 
as four-year colleges.” 

Most Observer staffers feel as 
though thejournalism department 
at NECC is hidden away, and few 
students or members of the sur- 
rounding communities realize 
how much the program has ac- 
complished. 

“It’s a shame that it’s not ad- 
vertised more,” Tierney said. “I 
think more students would be- 
come interested in coming here if 


Hopeful 3 


“As I watch each 
staff grow with a 
good deal of 
wonder and joy, I 


hope they'll be as 
good as I know 
they can be.” 


Joseph T. LeBlanc, 
Observer adviser 


they knew what kind of program 
is offered. It is too good to be kept 
in the dark.” 

In general, the paper’s staff 
loses two or three members per 
semester, due to transfer or gradu- 
ation. At the end of this semester, 
however, all but two or three will 
leave, which will put some of the 
newcomers at the top next semes- 
ter. : 
One such newcomer, Amy 
Janvier, features editor, was un- 
sure of her expectations when she 
began on the staff. Since Septem- 
ber, though, she has found the 
same satisfaction and opportuni- 
ties that have been a trademark of 
the paper for years. 

“When I first started working 
on the paper, I didn’t know that it 
was going to be as much work as 
it is,” Janvier said. “But, we have 
experience and awards to show 
for the work and I’m proud.” 

Laura McKeller, the Observer's 
assistant adviser, owns her own 
newspaper, and constantly re- 
minds the staff that she would 
hire any one of them at any time. 

“Their dedication, interest and 
eagerness to learn and do well, 
thrives at the paper,” McKeller 


On the road 


said. “There’s always the cycle of 
incredible growth each semester, 
and I see it all the time. 

The 1997 Crown awards re- 
flected the efforts of the 1995- 
1996 academic year, which accord- 
ing to LeBlanc, was one of the 


Photo courtesy of Eagle-Tribune 
OBSERVER STAFFERS Kevin Kyle and Colin Tierney pack up 
the van for the trip to the NYC awards ceremony. 


most pleasurable groups he’s 
worked with in his 11 years as the 
paper’s adviser. 

“Last year’s staff was one of my 
favorites,” LeBlanc said. “Future 
staffers will be hard pressed to 
keep pace.” 


Exposed wires in classrooms may pose risk 


® continued from page 1 
and broken lights can be found in 
many bathrooms all across cam- 
pus. 

“The janitors clean the bath- 
room three times a day and should 
be noticing things,” Brown said. 

Maintenance issues generally 
get taken care of in one of three 
ways, Brown said. 

There’s a work request system, 
in which college employees report 
issues to maintenance, such as a 
light bulb out in their office. 

Next, there is an assessment 
every three months, in which the 
campus is scoured over to find 
and deal with problems. 

Lastly, Sheehan and his staff 
should find things. 

“Every day I do rounds,” 
Sheehan said. “I work as many 
hours as needed.” 

Additional problems include 
the underside of the second floor 
overhang on B-building, which 
serves as the growing place for a 
brownish substance which drips 
onto many unsuspecting students 
while heading up the stairs. 

Cracked ceilings, sometimes 
marked by water stains, are vis- 
ible in some stairwells and in the 
Bentley Library, many of the stair- 
wells also have a number of mis- 
cellaneous pieces of furniture and 
trash, creating a potential fire haz- 
ard. 

Screens were found missing in 
Spurk, as was the glass in one of 
the nooks in a hallway for a fire 
extinguisher. Also, at least three 
broken chairs lay strewn about in 
E-263. 

Another potential safety risk 


exists in the Student Center, B- . 


building and Spurk Building. Ex- 


posed wires in corners, in the wall 


or up in the ceiling remain in the 
open and within the reach of a 
hand, or possibly a desk leg. 

Other issues include a window 
off its hinges in Spurk, a broken 
water fountain and ripped cush- 
ions on the second floor of Spurk. 

There’s even a spot near the 
center of the basketball court in 
the Sport & Fitness Center, in 
which the wood is warped and 
potentially dangerous. 

You have to show us certain 
problems,” Sheehan said. “When 
they get reported, we go and fix 
them.” 

Some problems, however, re- 
main out of Sheehan’s hands. The 
college is currently seeking fund- 
ing from the Higher Education 
Coordinating Council to solve 27 
problems, 21 of which exist on the 
Haverhill campus. 

Some of these include roof re- 
pairs, which may solve leakage 
problems in the cafeteria, library 
and other buildings. Others in- 
clude replacing ceiling tiles, new 
paint jobs in hallways and class- 
rooms and renovating many areas 
of the grounds. 

Other issues, such as graffiti in 
the men’s room on the bottom 
floor of the Student Center, are 
not in any special need of funding. 

“Those things (graffiti) should 
be taken care of by the cleaners,” 
Sheehan said. “The cleaners re- 
port to me.” 

Some problems, requiring 
parts, services or tools unavail- 
able to the maintenance crew, 
must be brought to Brown for 
funding approval. 

“Joe Brown is my boss,” 
Sheehan said. “If something has 
to be fixed, then I have to report to 
him.” 


oy 
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Needs attention 


M. Connery photos 


SOME OF the sights seen around campus on a random tour 
include broken desks heaped in a corner in E-263, above, 
an unknown substance dripping on the B-building over- 
hang, below left, and an exposed wire in F-139. 


Alumni Assoc. 
annual award 


he college’s alumni as 

sociation is once again 
seeking nominees for its 
annual Outstanding Alumni 
Award. 

The award honors 
alumni who have achieved 
exceptional accomplish- 
ments in his or her profes- 
sion or performed outstand- 
ing service in the commu- 
nity, preferably within the 
past three years. 

This is an ideal opportu- 
nity to highlight the success 
of a classmate, colleague, 

’ former student or acquain- 
tance. 

Nominations for the Out- 
standing Alumni Award are 
welcome from all members 
of the college community, 
alumni, friends of the col- 
lege, and from all residents 
of the region. 

This is the fourth year 
the Alumni Association has 
recognized one of its own. 

Dr. John Santos, Class of 
1968, of Charlton, founder 
of Nature’s Classroom, was 
the first to receive the award, 
followed by Rose Marie 
Calobrisi DiResta, Class of 
1969, of North Andover, a 
two-school principal in the 
Danvers school system. 

Sylvia Hallsworth, Class 
of 1971, of Methuen, the 
director of the college’s reg- 
istered nursing program, 
was the third award recipi- 
ent followed by Anne Hussey 
of Lowell, a 1991 graduate 
of the registered nursing 
program who is currently 
an operating room nurse in 
Lowell. The award is pre- 
sented annually at com- 
mencement. 

Nomination forms are 
available from the NECC 
Alumni Office. 

To receive a form or for 
more information, contact 
NECC Alumni Office, Elliott 
Way, Haverhill, 01830, call 
374-3789 . 

Completed applications 
must be returned to the 
alumni office by April 15. 


Feb. 27 Vehicle damaged: 
Theresa Pena of Haverhill, 
said her car was damaged 
while parked in lot #5. 

March 10 

Man slips on ice: 9 a.m., 
Robert lola, of maintenance, 
said he fell on ice and 
bumped his head on the 
ground, while walking be- 
tween B-building and the 
cafeteria. 

Iola said he did not need 
‘medical attention and would 
go to the hospital on his 
own. 

March 21 

Stolen computer moni- 
tor: Sandra Meldrum, direc- 
tor, technical laboratories, 
said a computer monitor 
was taken from B-312 some- 
time during the spring break 
week. 

March 24 

Person injured: Cynthia 
Fisette said she slipped and 
fell on sand in the roadway 
between the Student Center 
and Lot #2. 

She received medical 
treatment at Student Health 
Services. 


— 
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Viethamese 
ambassador 
advances 
education 


@ Sees it as a key 
to future progress 
in 21st century 


By JUSTIN RADULSKI 
Staff Reporter 


he Vietnamese vice minis 
Te of culture and informa 

tion wants to initiate a “revo- 
lution in education.” It is the first 
step in his plan of joining the 
global environment. 

By the year 2050, the United 
Nations ambassador from Viet- 
nam, “hopes to transform Viet- 
nam into an industrialized coun- 
try. 

Vietnams’ plan includes a reno- 
vation of their education and train- 
ing system. They want to modern- 
ize those systems and are looking 
at the United States for sugges- 
tions and advice. 

A group of Vietnamese del- 
egates spent 10 days touring col- 
leges throughout New England. 

In Massachusetts, they visited 
Harvard, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and Middlesex Com- 
munity College. The group also 
recently paid a visit to Northern 
Essex Community College’s Hav- 
erhill Campus. 

“Our purpose is to find out 


what opportunities are available 
for Vietnamese students and to 
study the education system of 
America at the college level,” said 
Nguyen Trung Kien, Vietnam’s vice 
minister of culture and informa- 
tion. They hope to draw lessons 
from the U.S. secondary education 
system. 

The delegation toured the NECC 
Haverhill campus. They visited the 
computer center and dropped in 
on an ESL class. Their visit ended 
with a luncheon that was hosted 
by NECC. A handful of NECC and 
Bradford College officials ate lunch 
with the delegates in President 
Hartleb’s dining room. There, they 
discussed the goals of the Viet- 
namese delegation in further de- 
tail. 

In 1996, according to the Viet- 
namese ministry of education and 
training, only 400 Vietnamese stu- 
dents were enrolled in U.S. col- 
leges. In 1997, that number rose to 
1,000. Ngo Qukang Xuan, ambas- 
sador to the UN, thinks that num- 
ber is still too small. 

Many Vietnamese families wish 
to send their children to American 
schools. 

“But it is not realistic for them 
to do so because of the cost,” said 
Xuan. 

David Tran Kennedy, a Viet- 
namese representative, was sent 
to conduct a study in that area. 


ee 


“Sending Vietnamese students 
abroad to be trained,” Xuan said, 
“will help close the gap between 
other countries.” 

Joseph Short, Bradford College 
president, suggested a rough plan 
to fund the education of Vietnam- 
ese students. 

If there were a steady flow of 
about 30 Vietnamese students a 
year, NECC and Bradford College 
might be interested in piloting a 
financial plan, he said. 

Short suggested seeking out 
the financial support of the Viet- 
namese government in combina- 
tion with U.S. corporations with 
interests in Vietnam. 

“The idea was very interesting 
and an excellent suggestion,” Xuan 
said. 

The delegation also sought the 


Looking for ideas 


advice of the two college presi- 
dents in other areas. 

According to Kien, the Vietnam- 
ese government has always spon- 
sored their country’s educational 
system. 

That changed with the intro- 
duction of privately-funded 
schools. 

“Our visit to NECC helped us 
learn about the relationship be- 
tween public and private institu- 
tions,” Kien said. 

Xuan was very impressed by 
the attitudes of the two colleges. 
He thought their relationship was 
very encouraging. 

“1997 is an important year to 
regear and make the necessary 
changes to their education sys- 
tem,” Kien said. 

The delegates appreciated the 


C. Tierney photo 
TEN VIETNAMESE delegates recently visited NECC. They are hoping to use the United 
States as a model for re-vamping their own education system and examined several area 
colleges in search of advice. 


opportunity to visit the colleges. 

“The two-year colleges are 
much more in tune with the needs 
of the Vietnamese,” said Gene 
Hartigan, their guide. 

Usha Sellers, assistant dean of 
international programs, along 
with Kien and Hartigan, helped to 
organize this tour. 

The Vietnamese delegation 
gained a lot of information from 
their visit and thanked Hartleb for 
letting them find out more about 
the college. 

“We want to make our stu- 
dents more aware of the world 
because it is getting smaller,” Sell- 
ers said. 

And although this visit was 
meant educate the delegation, 
Hartleb said, “they had much to 
teach us.” 


Swing for the fences with UPS! 


Great J obs ° 


Good Pay 


¢ Tuition Reimbursement 


We love your story ideas! Call us at ext. 3640 today. 


THESE ARE PERMANENT, PART-TIME POSITIONS p 
We're looking for a year or better commitment © 


Loaders/Unloaders: 
You'll earn $8 to $9 an hour and receive great benefits including: ° 


Medical,” Dental, Vision, Paid Prescriptions, Paid Vacations, Paid 
Holidays and on selected shifts you'll receive up to $2,000 per semes- — 


ter in Tuition Reimbursement. Plus u 
~.and $200 employee referral program. 


p to $700 attendance incentive | 


Work one of the following shifts: 1:00 to 5:30 p.m.. 


¢6tollp.m., e 


11 p.m. to3.a.m., «3to8a.m. 


Apply in person at UPS any Thursday from 2-4 p.m., 90 Brick 
-Kiln Road, Chelmsford, MA, (508) 441-3400 or see your UPS 
‘Recruiter on campus (call for days and times), at the Haverhill 
D.E.T., 80 Merrimack St., Haverhill, MA, Mondays and Thurs- 
days 2 to 4 p.m. or at the Lawrence D.E.T., 160 Winthrop Ave., 


Lawrence, MA, Tuesday through Thursday 2 to4 p.m. ¢ 


E54 
ups United Parcel Service 


Stee 


Private transportation is now available. 
Contact UPS at 508 / 444-3400 for updated 
bus schedules and other information. 


UPS Is an Equal Opportunity Employer 
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Dean's list announced 


A 
Mirna A. Abdelghany, Ilia 
Aberman, Renee L. Adams, 
Antoinette R. Agruso, Yesenia D. 
Alba, Gertrude M. Allen, Bernar- 
dino A. Almonte, Theresa J. 
Almquist, Ruth E. Altamirano, 
Teresa M. Alvarez, Gertrudis J. 
Andujar, Yolanda I. Andujar, 
Teodora Arias, Kristin J. Arivella, 
Paula Arruda, Elizabeth M. 
Arsenault, Maria Asprogiannis, 
Zeidan G. Ata, 

B 
Jennifer E. Baez, Craig J. Bailey, 
Jennifer M. Baillargeon, Suzanne 
E. Bald, Elizabeth A. Ballas, Bar- 
bara M. Banatt, Diane M. Barcomb, 
Carmita Barrera, Brian F. Barry, 
Betty A. Bastarache, Kari J. 
Bateman, Peter K. Bedford, Claire 
R. Belanger, Lynne C. Bell, JoAnn L. 
Belzile, Herman R. Benson, Jessica 
L. Bergmann, Tracy L. Berling, 
Manuel A. Berroa, Benjamin M. 
Berthiaume, Tara A. Bilodeau, 
Steven J. Birchenough, Edward W. 
Bishop, Patrick J. Blanchette, 
Donald J. Blaney, Robert H. 
Boisvert, Patricia Borek, Nicole M. 
Boucher, Cynthia J. Boulier, 
Kathleen M. Bowler, Frank T. Bow- 
man, Maria Branchina, Christine 
E. Braun, Theodor Brauneck, Heidi 
L. Brightman, Lisa M. Brugnani, 
Steven O. Burroughs, Tracey L. But- 
ler, Kimberly A. Butterfield, Hugo 
M. Cabrera 

C 
Kurt R. Calderwood, Moises 
Camilo, Heather A. Campbell, An- 
gela L. Cantara, Du T. Cao, Richard 
M. Caponigro, Michael D. Carreiro, 
Luz A. Carrion, Daniel R. Carter, 
Michelle B. Carter, Matty L. Catlett, 
Chris M. Cavanaugh, Beata D. 
Cetera, Kong Ho Chan, Beatrice M. 
La Chance, Shona A. Chapman, 
David P. Charest, Justin P. Chase, 
Trisha C. Chatterton, Zhi Chen, 
Victor Chu, Jose F. Cid, Mercy J. 
Cifuentes, Christina Clancy, 
Antoinette M. Clark, Richard Clark, 
Mary L. Coburn, Dana C. Cole, 
Nicolas A. Collado, Cynthia A. 
Collins, Isabel J. Colon, Aris A. 
Colon, Colleen J. Conley, Christine 
M. Connor, Carmen O. Contreras, 
Timothy A. Cook, Lynnett V. Cora, 
Laura A.Cormier, Diane T. Cormier, 
Yndira C. Corona, Norma Costa, 
Thomas J. Costa, Joseph M. Costa, 
Christopher C. Cote, Thomas G. 
Courtney Jr., Juliette R. Cowper, 
Roserin Crepeau, Brian G. Cressy, 
Jacob D. Cross, Alberto G. Cruz, 
Maribeth Cruz, Yohanni- E. 
Cuevas, Arnold R. Cyr, 

D 
Kim L. Daly, Erica L. Davis, 
Catherine A. DeMerjian, Ahmet 
Demirel, Gina DePiano, Jamie L. 
Desjardins, David Diaz, Ann Marie 
DiNapoli, Barbara L Dion, Stacie I. 
Dion, Steven A. Dionne, Kimberly 
A. DiVincenzo, Patricia I. Donahue, 
Mark A. Donaldson, Shelley A. 
Doughty, MarthaJ. Driscoll, Julien 
Dube, Julie T. Dubois, Lynn J. 
Ducheneau, Louise Duda, Jennifer 
A. Duff, Nicole M. Duncanson, 
Dorka Duran, Gena Dyczkowski, 

; E, F 
Amanda E. Emerson, David M. 

Eoll, Sunita Eswarappa, Carthy P. 
Fabre, Nicholas G. Fanaras, Debra 
J. Fanaras, Scott W. Farris, Farrah 
P. Fassio, Andrew J. Faucher, Gayle 
M. Feole, Vincent J. Ferguson, 
Candice L. Ferrill, Maria I. Figuereo, 
Paul J. Firriello, Cynthia A. Fisette, 
Brandie J. Fisher, Robert G. 
Fishwick, Cheryl A. Fitzpatrick, 
Heather S. Flanders, Kelly A. 
Flannery, Tammy A. Foster, Peter 
A. Fragala, Sierra L. Frank, Yvette 
E. Frazier, Bethany A. Fritz, Peter 
F. Frontiero, Ann R. Frost, Amanda 
C. Frost, Sherry T. Fu, 

G 
Luis A. Gaibort, Kostas Gakis, Kelly 
A. Gallagher, Christina A. Gallo, 


Scott M. Garand, Julio A. Garcia, 
Josue Garcia, Robin M. Gariepy, 
Christopher C. Gaudet, Lillian L. 
Gauthier, Melanie K. Gavriel, Lurys 
S. Geronimo, Kimberly A. Gibney, 
Mary Ellen Gioia, Ruth Ann Goad, 
Megan D. Godfrey, Gladys G. 
Gomez, Zoila M. Gomez, Danny 
Goodwin, Carole A. Goterch, Jen- 
nifer F. Goulet, Andrea J. Grant, 
Karen A. Greenfield, Bella 
Gurevich, Yenny R Guzman, Eric 
E. Gynan, 
H 

Christine M. Hadley, Jennifer P. 
Hall, Diane M. Hart, Susan M. Hart, 
Twyla M. Heaney, Michelle L. Heide, 
Matilde Henriquez, Zolgalys A. 
Hernandez, Carrie A. 
Higginbottom, Melissa A. Hill, 
Leslie J. Hobbs, Nadinea L. Hobbs, 
Jennifer H. Holden, Margery G. 
Hollis, Matthew J. Houle, Jennifer 
R. Howes, Damon J. Hunt, Lori L. 
Hurd, Bridget J. Hurlburt, Herbert 
M. Hurley, Tuong Vi Huynh, 

J, K 
Kathy J. Jackman, Jamie Jackson, 
Jennifer L. Jackson, Travis J. Jacobs, 
Sheryl James, David P. Janco, John 
D. Janes, Jose’ J. Javier, Judith M. 
Jellison, Benjamin C. Jenkins, Noha 
Jermani, Kerry K. Joyce, Paul M. 
Soucy Jr, William J. Burns Jr, Wil- 
liam G. Harvey Jr, Sandra L. 
Karanikolas, Joanne’ M. Kaslow, 
Minerva Kassis, Carla L. Keefe, Rob- 
ert J. Kelley, William G. Kenney, 
Brandon M. Khoder, Timothy J. 
Kilroy, Sharon L. Klufts, Jason A. 
Kohan, Linda M. Kondilis, Lisa A. 
Kosmett, Michael S. Kowalski, Rob- 
ert R. Kozec, Jamie L. Krakauske, 
Kevin J. Kyle, 

L 

Cynthia L, LaCarubba, Aimee T. 
Laflamme, Christopher R. Laird, 
Kathleen A. Lambert, Michelle A. 
Landry, Diana L.Larkin, Wendy A. 
LaRochelle, Jason K. LaRocque, 
Dana G. LaRocque, Patrick G. 
LeClerc, Wayne A. Leduc, Norman 
A. Lee, Sirena S. Lemieux, Erin M. 
Livingston, Sarah B. Lluberes, 
Laurie J. Loader, Marylou Lossman, 
Leslie J. Lowe, Tara L. Luce, Karen 
M. Lyness, 

M 
Sara J. Madore, Michael P. Maggio, 
Joshua A. Maio, Kaori Makina, 
Daniel G. Maniatakos, Domingo 
Mariano, Marlenys Marizan, 
Jerilyn R. Marro, Lee-Ann Martelle, 
Jeremia Mateo, Jennifer L. 
Matienzo, Deana M. Matthews, 
Patricia A. McCormick, Jennifer 
McCullough, Erin A. McGravey, 
James McInnes, Catherine C. McIn- 
tosh, Judith A. McLaughlin, Rachel 
S. McMahon, Kevin J. McNamara, 
Joslyn McPhee, Melissa J. McQueen, 
Leonardo V. Medina, George M. 
Mejia, Dawn M. Melanson, 
Domingo Melendez, Esther R. 
Mercedes, Julie A. Messinger, 


& 


Advantage 


Eudolina E. Meyers, Marlo D. 
Michaels, Patricia A. Michelin, 
Noah C. Miklas, Dave A. Minichino, 
Robert F. Mitchell, Joseph P. 
Moeckel, Angela M. Moore, Evsey 
M. Moroz, Airan N. Moscat, Beth L. 
Moynanan, Heather A. Muniz, 
James Murphy, Donna J. Murphy, 
Brian X. Murphy, Maureen E. 
Murphy, 


Angele Nalbandian, Javier A. 
Navarro, Kelly E. Neal, Robin L. 
Nelson, Alexander W. Netten, Chau 
H. Ngo, Quyen N. Nguyen, Phuong 
T. Nguyen, Thang V. Nguyen, 
Joanne M. Northover, Ingrid Nosko, 
William L. Noyes, 


0 
Melissa L O’Brien, Anna M. O’Day, 
Lynne M. O’Keefe, Treasa 


O’Riordan, William E. Ogden, 
Nicole M. Olenio, Jose A. Orozco, 
Brenda Ortiz, Rebecca J. Ouellette, 
P 
jill M. Padgett, Laurie L. Padre, 
Amanda F.. Pancorbo, Joseph E. 
Paradis, Henedine C. Pare, James 
A. Parker, Amanda J. Parkhurst, 
Christina A. Parolisi, Juan E. 
Pascual, Seth Patterson, 
Athanasios Pavlakakis, David B. 
Peddle, Robert H. Pedersen, Janet 
L. Pedreira, Mariela L. Pelletier, 
Janet D. Pelletier, Helyn B. Perkins, 
Raymond H. Perron, Laurie A. 
Perry, Lan N. Phan, Sonya L. St 
Pierre, Jenny M. Pierre, Rollka E. 
Pimentel, Kimberly K. Plaster, 
Raquel Polanco, Salvatore J. 
Polizzotti, David M. Poulo, 
Alenoosh A. Pourmand, April A. 
Pozzi, Jason R. Prescott, Ana C. 
Puello, Michael S. Puffer, Ryan B. 
Purdy, Cynthia Putt, 
QR 
Yolanda C. Quinones, Rhina 
Ramon, Mirna L. Ramon, SandralI. 
Ramos, Natalie M. Ramos, Nicole 
Ramsdell, Mark R. Rao, Priscilla A. 
Raposo, Tara A. Reagan, Tara J. 
Reardon, Bethany L. Reval, Raul M. 
Reyes, Tara-Lee A. Reynolds, Ed- 
ward Reynoso, Nicole C. Richards, 
Shannon N. Rigsby, John J. Riley, 
Erin P. Ring, Michael R. Robbins, 
Eva. P. Robenek, Michael R. 
Rocheford, Erica A. Rock, Maritza 
Rodriguez, Mercedes N. Roman, 
Olga I. Roman, Alex R. 
Romanauskas, Kathryn A. Rose, 
CheriA. Rouleau, Jaime L.Routhier, 
Shirley A. Rutherford, 
S 

Esdras S. Sabino, Gregorio Sanchez, 
Juan Y. Santana, Dialy I. Santana, 
Luz S. Santiago, Rena M. Sargent, 
Janet L. Saulnier, Melissa F. 
Savinelli, Lynette M. Sbano, 
Brendan P. Schena, Dayton H. 
Schlosser, Jeffrey M. Seaman, Kira 
Segal, Solomon Segal, Alvino 
Serrano, Yajaira D. Serrata, 
Brendan M. Shine, Matthew A. 
Shirley, Marias Shumba, Diane E. 


The best time 
to learn more 
about the 


Advantage 

in your major 
is now, 

Why not stop 
by to see us in 
Room C 310 
or call us at 
508-374-3722. 


Singin’ the blues 


SHIRLEY LEWIS, award winning blues singer, per- 
forms recently in Jitters Cafe in Spurk building. 


Silva, Ann L. Skaggs, AllanaJ. Skelly, 
Matthew J. Skladany, Jayme E. 
Smith, Susan M. Standring, John J. 
Stanton, Paul M. Stenson, Jeremy 
T. Stevens, Susan M. Sullivan, Eric 
L. Sundquist, Linda A. Suppa, 
Graciela Suriel, Evon A. Svenson, 
T 
Michael B. Tarantino, James A. Tay- 
lor, Cristina Tejada, Maureen P. 
Thomas, Karen E. Thompson, Ann 
T. Thomson, Beverly A. Thorn, Teti 
S. Thornton, Colin J. Tierney, 
Tammy M. Tisbert, Chung T. Tong, 
William J. Torla, Susan K. 
Townsend, Andy Truong, Miranda 
E. Trussell, Melissa A. Turner, Jodi 


M. Connery photo 


B. Turrisi, 

U, V, W, Z 
Victor A. Urena, Rosita Urena, 
Loretta M. Vallee, Christina C. 
Vekos, Eileen P. Vets, Raymond 
Vila, Janet E. Vitale, Thao T. Vu, 
Jennifer C. Walsh, Jalal S. Wassouf, 
Lois A. Wear, Keith D. Weightman, 
Debbie L. Weightman, Marie L. 
Welch, Maria T. Wells, Andrea L. 
Whalen, Beth A. White, Katherine 
M. White, Vanessa G. White, 
Kathleen S. Wild, Donna R. Wiley, 
Gretchen Windisch, Julie A. 
Winward, Tara Lee Woodside, Jen- 
nifer R. Wozmak, Ryan S. Zannini, 
Svetlana Zinland 


Visit Bradford 
Today And 
Apply Early 
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Bradford’s Transfer 
Admissions Counselor 


Kathy Bresnahan 


Can answer your questions. 


For Information 


Contact: 


Admissions Office 
Bradford College 
320 South Main St. 
Bradford, MA 01835 
(508) 372-7161 
(800) 336-6448 
WWW:http://www.bradford.edu 


- A Practical 
Liberal Arts 


Education 
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News 


Local attorney takes 
leadership award 


@ Morton honored for 
her dedication to NECC 
and Haverhill 


T= NECC board of trustees voted 
unanimously to present this year’s 
leadership award to Carolyn M. 
Morton, a local attorney. 

The leadership award is given 
to an individual from the region 
served by the college who has 
made an outstanding contribu- 
tion to the community and dis- 
tinguished himself or herself as 
a leader. 

Recipients are selected on the 
basis of their contribution to 
the college, contribution to eco- 
nomic or cultural betterment of 
the community, participation in 
community and civic activities, 


Marjorie E. Goudreault Emergency Trust 
Fund. Designed to provide emergency loans 
of $500 or less to students in need, and 
honoring Marjorie Goudreault of Haverhill, 
this fund has helped over 100 students 
since it was created 14 months ago. 

A graduate of Smith College and Boston 
University with degrees in history, Morton 
began teaching at Bradford College in 1963 
and remained at the college for 
close to 25 years. During her 
tenure, she served as chairman 
of the history department and 
coordinator of the internship 
program in addition to teach- 
ing political science. 

In 1989, she earned her law 
degree from the New England 
School of Law and began to 
pursue a career in law. After 
serving as a law clerk in the 
Lawrence District Court and a 
File photo  legalintern for the Department 


leadership abilitiesandevidence CAROLYN M.. Of Revenue for the Common- 


of personal achievement. 

“Although we had some ex- 
cellent candidates, the selection 
process was not a difficult one,” said Will- 
iam J. Nofsker of Haverhill, NECC trustee 
and chairman of the leadership committee. 
“It was obvious that Lynn Morton epito- 
mizes the selection criteria.” 

Morton, who has a law practice in 
Bradford and is assistant solicitor for the 
city of Haverhill, has contributed greatly to 
the community, especially to NECC, Bradford 
College and the Haverhill Public Library. 

She served on NECC’s advisory board 
from 1975 until 1981 and on the college’s 
board of trustees from the time it was 
founded in 1981 until 1989. 

In December of 1995, she donated 
$160,000 to NECC from the Frank X. Morton 
Charitable Lead Unitrust to establish the 


MORTON wealth of Massachusetts, she 


began her own law practice. 
Morton’s other community 

affiliations include close involvement with 
the Haverhill Public Library. She has played 
an active role in the current expansion of 
the library, is a member of the search 
committee for a new director and is a 
former member of the Board of Directors. 
She has also served on the board of trustees 
of the Hale Hospital and is a board member 
of the Haverhill Citizens Hall of Fame. 

NECC president David Hartleb enthusi- 
astically endorsed Morton’s selection. 

“Lynn has made a terrific impact on the 
Greater Haverhill community, I think she is 
an ideal candidate for this award,” Hartleb 
said. 

The college will honor Morton at a lun- 
cheon on May 2 at the Haverhill campus. 


NECC 
Bookstore 


Cerebrate 
the second 
Nationa! Poetry 
Month with 4 
Ayhamic. selection 
of the best ih 
new ahd! classic 

try from Ir 
ose bares 


Be a of 
today's poet: 
nical Lis ees 
brate America’s 
rich irterary 
history with 
National Poetry 
Month ahd! your 
Colege Store! 


STOP BY YOUR COLLEGE STORE TODAY! 


Office 97 Pro 


now available at the 


bookstore 


Academic price: $199.95 


Check out this issue’s 
Corporate Chefs Special 


any Beverage & Fries 


Good Only Tuesdays & Thursdays 
OFFER EXPIRES 4/25/97 


FREE Burger with the purchase of 
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@ Program is designed 
for students unable to 
take traditional classes 


LBANY, N.Y. — College students un- 
A to get toa classroom will see the 

lectures come to them under an 
expanded online degree program unveiled 
last week by State University of New York 
officials. 

Beginning in the fall, the SUNY Learning 
Network will be offered at 19 campuses 
statewide, up from the eight sites where it 
is now available. 

Some 77 undergraduate and graduate 
courses will be offered in business, humani- 
ties and sciences to 1,000 students, univer- 
sity officials said. 

“Because the program has been so well- 
received, we are almost quadrupling the 
number of online classes this fall,” said 
interim Provost Peter D. Salins. 

Students in the program are able to take 
courses using home computers or comput- 
ers at participating school sites. 


Higher Ed. News 


SUNY expands on-line offerings 


They read course material, write papers, 
do research and communicate with faculty 
and fellow students through electronic mail 
and on-line lecture conferences via the 
Internet. Students pay the same for the 
course as they would at the SUNY campus 
offering it. 

The program began in 1995 with 56 
students taking four courses at SUNY cam- 
puses in the Hudson Valley. There are now 
282 students enrolled in 19 courses at eight 
SUNY campuses. 

With SUNY facing increased competi- 
tion for students, the program is designed 
to appeal to those who might not be able to 
attend traditional classes, due to time and 
constraints, officials said. 

It is also intended for students too far 
away from SUNY schools to attend classes, 
including out-of-state students. 

Inarecent market survey, SUNY officials 
found that even with no advertising, 20 
percent of the program’s prospective stu- 
dents were from outside New York. 

Educators are pleased with the results. 

“The level of class participation and dis- 
cussion far exceeded in quantity and qual- 


ity, anything I have ever experienced in the 
traditional classroom setting,” said SUNY 
New Paltz Professor David Jaffee. 

The program was funded in part by a 
grant from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, 
which paid $548,000 of the $1.2 million in 
total costs last year. 

The SUNY Learning Network will add the 
following campuses in the fall: Albany, 
Broome Community College, University at 
Buffalo, Environmental Science and For- 
estry in Syracuse, Herkimer County Com- 
munity College, Mohawk Valley Commu- 
nity College, Monroe Community College, 
Oswego, Purchase, Tompkins-Cortland Com- 
munity College and Westchester Commu- 
nity College. 

Courses will continue to be offered at 
Empire State College and New Paltz as well 
as Columbia-Greene, Dutchess, Orange, 
Rockland, Sullivan and Ulster community 
colleges. 

To learn more about the program con- 
tact the SUNY Learning Network website: 
http//www.sin.suny.edu/sIn, or by calling 1- 
800-875-6269 or 518-443-5331. 

—AP 


Students drinking less, if at all 


@ Many students now 
believe drinking is a 
problem at colleges 


TATE COLLEGE, Pa. - The percentage 
S of undergraduates who binge on alco- 
hol declined at Penn State University 
this year, a school-sponsored survey found. 

In addition, the number of students who 
abstain from drinking rose, as did the per- 
centage who think drinking is a problem at 
the university. 

“I was delighted,” said University Presi- 
dent Graham Spanier. “This year the uni- 
versity leadership and others have been 
talking much more openly about the prob- 
lem. We've done more than just talk about 
it.” 

The survey released Tuesday said that 43 
percent of men and 46 percent of women 
who responded toit said they had binged on 
alcohol during the past month. Last year, 51 
percent of men and 54 percent of woman 
surveyed said so. 

Health professionals define binge drink- 
ing for men as having five or more drinks at 
one time. For women, the number is four. 

Students reported that on average, they 
drank 5.6 times in the past 30 days and had 
4.1 drinks each time. In 1996, the students 
said they had drank 5.9 times in the past 
month and had 4.6 drinks each time. 

More than one-fifth of students sur- 
veyed said they had not drank alcohol in the 


past 30 days. 

“That’s a goodly number,” said Betty L. 
Moore, a senior analyst in the department 
of Student Affairs Research and Assess- 
ment, which conducted the telephone poll 
of 697 undergraduates. 

Student volunteers were asked many of 
the same questions used in a survey con- 
ducted at Harvard University in-1993. That 
study of 17,592 students on 140 campuses 
found that 44 percent of students respond- 
ing reported binging. 

Lloyd Johnston, who researches college 
drinking trends for the University of 
Michigan’s Institute for Social Research, 
said the numbers at Penn State may be a 
little higher because students were asked 
about drinking habits in the past 30 days, 
while the national figures represented be- 
havior during a two-week period. 

He said that since 1980, binge drinking 
levels at colleges have remained steady at 
around 41 percent. He said the decline at 
Penn State was in contrast to the national 
trend. 

As the drinking percentages declined at 
Penn State, so did some of the destructive 
behavior associated with drinking, the sur- 
vey reported. 

For example, 72 percent of those sur- 
veyed reported having a hangover in 1993, 
compared with 54.2 percent in 1997. The 
percentage of students who missed a class 
because of drinking dropped by more than 
50 percent during those years, as did the 
percentage of those who forgot what they 


On The Way Down 


43 percent of men and 
46 percent of women 
said they had binged 
on alcohol during the 


past month. Last year, 
51 percent of men and 
54 percent of woman 
surveyed said so. 


did while drinking or where they did it. 

About 25 percent of students surveyed 
in 1993 said they had unplanned sexual 
activity after drinking. By 1996, that num- 
ber had dropped to 8.1 percent. 

“Many people are also taking some pre- 
cautions when they do drink so they don’t 
encounter those difficult situations,” said 
Moore. “I know some students are going 
out in groups ... with someone to watch 
over them: a so-called Pepsi pal.” 

More than half of the students polled 


said they had heard about alcohol educa-: 


tion efforts as a result of speeches or memos 
released by Spanier. 

“This is not a popular stand to a lot of 
people who associate drinking with one of 
the rights of passage of college life,” he said. 
“I hope this (survey) is the beginning of a 
trend.” alas 


Gay cadet won't repay his tuition 


@ Penalties and interest 
could bring his bill up 
to $175,000 


ALLAS, Tex.— A West Point graduate 

who was forced out of the military 

for saying he is gay may have finally 
won a six and a half year fight with the 
Army, which has been trying to collect 
$76,000 in tuition. 

A spokesman confirmed last week that 
the Army has recommended that the De- 
fense Department stop collection efforts 
against Clayce Rodamer. Lt. Col. William 
Harkey said he expects a decision “fairly 
soon.” 

Rodamer, 32, said he learned of the 
recommendation shortly before he was 
about to tell his story on ABC’s Nightline last 
week. 

Harkey said the timing was coinciden- 
tal. “I know it doesn’t look that way, but it 
has nothing to do with publicity,” he said. 

Rodamer said he was stationed at Fort 
Bliss, near E] Paso, when he acknowledged 
_ his homosexuality in 1988. 

Superiors told him he could either re- 


sign or face a court-martial and possible 
dishonorable discharge, Rodamer said. 

Two years after he resigned, Rodamer 
says he got a form letter asking him to 
repay the government $76,000 for the cost 
of his West Point education because he 
hadn’t completed the requisite five years of 
military service. 

With penalties and interest, that bill 
now is nearly $175,000, he said. 

Rodamer said he has “guarded optimism” 
about a potential resolution in his case, but 
realizes that others in the military might 
face the same problem. 

“I don’t want to let the military off the 
hook that easy,” he told The Associated 
Press. 

The Department of Defense has a policy 
on recovering money from soldiers who 
receive benefits and leave before fulfilling 
their military obligations, either voluntar- 
ily or because of misconduct. 

“I never broke a contract with the mili- 
tary,” Rodamer said. “They broke it with 
me.” 

Lawrence Korb, who served as assistant 
secretary of defense in the Reagan Admin- 
istration, said the collections policy wasn’t 
directed toward gays and lesbians forced 
out of the military, “but at people who try 


to take advantage of the system to get a free 
education. 

“Of course, some people hit on the idea, 
‘Well if I say that I’m gay then they’ll have 
to let me out,”’ Korb told Nightline. 

Rodamer, who now works for a Plano 
wholesale computer supply company, said 
he admitted he was gay as soon as he 
realized his sexual orientation. 

The admission came before the military’s 
“don’t ask, don’t tell” policy was adopted in 
1993. 

Before the disclosure, Rodamer said that 
he had gotten “great reviews, top of my 
class, promoted ahead of his peers, all of 
that.” 

“IT had been doing a great job and I really 
wanted to serve,” he said. 

Since then, Rodamer said, he has faced 
“major frustration” trying to resolve the 
issue, which was turned over to a collection 
agency in May. 

“I've applied for a home loan, I can’t get 
that. Any type of credit cards I’ve tried to get 
I’ve been denied for,” he said. 

“Overdraft protection, small, minimal 
overdraft protection for a checking account 
that is at a bank that I’ve banked with for 
years denied me overdraft because of this.” 

-AP 


Student commits 
computer crime 


EKALB, Ill. - Three college stu 

dents are accused of making 
counterfeit money with the help ofa 
computer and using the bogus money 
to pay for food at a local restaurant, 
police said Tuesday. 

Northern Illinois University stu- 
dents Jeff Mikoda, 19, George Faris, 
19, and Scott Kelley, 20, have been 
charged with theft by deception, a 
misdemeanor punishable by up to 
one year in jail and a maximum fine 
of $1,000. 

Police did not release hometowns 
for the three, who also face possible 
federal charges. 

Police say Kelley used a computer, 
digital scanner and a high-resolution 
color printer to make an unspecified 
amount of bogus $20 bills in his 
dormitory room. 

Then, the three passed the phony 
money on their first trip to LaSalsa 
Mexican Restaurant in DeKalb, Lt. 
James Kayes said. Police were alerted 
and the three were arrested when 
they showed up again on Friday. 

Kayes said counterfeiting is a grow- 
ing problem. 

“As computers and printers be- 
come more and more sophisticated, 
there is always someone willing to 
give it a try,” said Kayes. “(The money) 
looks pretty good, but if you see it in 
the daylight, you can tell ... it’s not 
real money.” 

College officials said the trio could 
face suspension or even expulsion 
from NIU. —AP 


Rep. wants to end 
Affirmative Action 


LYMPIA, Wash - After three 

straight years of failing to per- 
suade the legislature to change 
Washington’s affirmative action law, 
state Rep. Scott Smith is taking his 
case to the public. 

Smith, R-Graham, has filed an ini- 
tiative to the Legislature that would 
ask lawmakers to prohibit state and 
local governments from considering 
race or gender when hiring, granting 
contracts or evaluating college appli- 
cants. 

“When you grant preferential 
treatment to one person based on 
race, color or gender, you discrimi- 
nate against another person of a dif- 
ferent race, color or gender,” Smith 
said during a news conference in the 
lobby of the secretary of state’s office 
prior to registering his initiative. 

As an example, he cited a lawsuit 
against the University of Washing- 
ton Law School filed earlier this month 
by a woman who claims she wasn’t 
admitted as. a student because she is 
white. 

“This is not an angry-white-male 
issue,” Smith said. 

Critics immediately went on the 
attack. In fact, Anna Schlecht of the 
Coalition Against Bigotry and Bias, a 
group of 16 public and private orga- 
nizations, began outlining concerns 
to reporters before Smith arrived at 
his own news conference. 

She said the initiative is a threat to 
alawthat ensures all qualified people 
have a chance to work. Gov. Gary 
Locke later voiced his continued sup- 
port for affirmative action laws. 

Smith introduced similar propos- 
als as legislation in 1995 and 1996, 
but couldn’t muster enough votes. 
He didn’t bother filing a bill this year 
after Senate Majority Leader Dan 
McDonald, R-Bellevue, told him that 
the proposal needed to “percolate” a 
little longer. 

Supporters of the initiative, which 
has not yet been assigned a number, 
need to gather signatures of 179,248 
registered voters by Jan. 2, 1998, to 
force the legislature to conside’ the 
measure during the 1998 session. 

- A)’ 
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Morin wins national teaching honor 


@ Professor’s 
accomplishments 
prove that caring 
can take you far 


By BREEDA WHITMORE 
Contributing Editor 


or Gerard Morin, professor 
FE: history and government, 
receiving an Excellence in 
Teaching Award from the National 
Institute for Staff and Organiza- 
tional Development is an honor. 

He said it’s a pleasure to be 
mentioned in the same company 
as Paula Boxer and John Mason. 

“We don’t have that many op- 
portunities to get recognized,” 
Morin said. “It’s nice to know nice 
things are being said about us.” 

Morin is entering his 30th year 
of teaching at NECC, although he 
took a break for five years to teach 
in Tokyo for the University of 
Maryland. 

His first passion is Asian stud- 
ies and to this day he still spends 
his summers teaching a computer 
education program to high 
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GERARD MORIN, history pro- 
fessor. 


schoolers in Japan. 

He loves studying the similari- 
ties and differences between the 
East and the West, and finds ex- 
amining the human condition in 
different circumstances fascinat- 
ing. 

So in 1984, when the Univer- 
sity of Maryland offered courses to 
servicemen in Asia, he jumped at 


the opportunity to go. 

“I wrote to them telling them I 
taught Western Civilization, Chi- 
nese and Japanese history and in- 
troduction to computers,” he said. 
“I had a one year appointment at 
the beginning which has been re- 
newed several times. 

“I’m in danger of wearing out 
my welcome.” 

Although he loved what he was 
doing in Tokyo, the time came for 
him to return to NECC. He said his 
children were getting older and 
he wanted them to get to know 
their family and roots in America. 

His son returns with him to 
Japan every summer as a counse- 
lor, and his wife, who is a Chinese 
language major and a lawyer, goes 
when she can as a legal consult- 
ant. 

“Japanese students are intense, 
and we look forward to doing this 
every year,” he said. 

“Asia is an area I’ve always 
been interested in. Living in Japan 
has been very good and has really 
helped me become much more 
familiar with Chinese and Japa- 
nese cultures. To teach about a 
culture I’ve lived in is very satisfy- 
ing.” 


Architecture was once his ca- 
reer of choice, but when his father 
had a heart attack in his senior 
year at Central Catholic in 
Lawrence, Morin had to pick a 
college closer to home. 

So instead of studying archi- 
tecture in western Massachusetts 
he went to Merrimack College and 
studied history education. 

He received his master’s de- 
gree from the University of New 
Hampshire and his doctorate from 
the University of Iowa. 

During his early years at NECC, 
Morin worked in the Discovery 
Program. This was an outreach 


_ program that attempted to help 


people who had bad experiences 
at the secondary level of educa- 
tion. They didn’t have the educa- 
tional level to succeed at college, 
so the program sought to give 
them skills in reading, writing, 
math and the social sciences. 

It was from there he realized 
the most important quality a 
teacher needs is the ability to re- 
ally care. 

“Caring is such a simple word,” 
he said. “If a teacher cares about 
the subject matter, they commu- 
nicate that to the students. If they 


care about the students, they will 
put together assignments that are 
worthwhile and meaningful for 
the students. 

Caring is an integral part of 
teaching. 

He loves the cross section of 
students he meets at NECC, from 
those in remedial classes to those 
who are just polishing their skills 
and could be at any of the finest 
universities across the country. 

He said he has seen students 
who got C’s and D’s on their first 
attempt at college, but after a few 
years, marriage and kids they re- 
turn and then achieve A’s and B’s. 

“When you see students ac- 
complish at NECC it is very heart- 
ening,” he said. “If a teacher can- 
not get recharged by seeing stu- 
dents accomplish, then they 
shouldn’t be in education.” 

Astudent, Louise Boucher, who 
had to leave suddenly mid-semes- 
ter because her nine-year-old 
daughter was severely injured ina 
fall remembers how Morin showed 
his care. 

“He sent me a card telling me 
he understood and wished the best 
for my daughter and myself,” she 
said. “That meant a lot to me.” 


Boxer’s expertise includes mythology, humanities 


@ Love of learning 
and literature 


leads to her award 


By BREEDA WHITMORE 
Contributing Editor 


hree teachers were pleas 
antly surprised when they 
opened their mail and dis- 
covered they will receive awards 
for excellence in teaching. 

The awards will be presented 
to Professor Paula Boxer, depart- 
ment of English, Professor Gerard 
Morin, department of history, gov- 
ernment and computer science 
and Professor John Mason, depart- 
ment of natural science. 

“The only thing I know about 
the selection process is that I was 
nominated by Dean McDonald and 
approved by President Hartleb,” 
Boxer said. “I had no awareness 
that I was being considered until 
one day a letter arrived. I was 
delighted and totally surprised.” 

The awards will be presented 


in Austin by NISOD which is the 
outreach organization of the com- 
munity college leadership program 
in the department of educational 
administration, college of educa- 
tion at the university of Texas. 

Boxer began at NECC in 1968 
after teaching for five years in 
Wakefield High School. After meet- 
ing her husband-to-be and relo- 
cating to the Newburyport area, 
she started a job search. 

“I heard about NECC. At the 
time it was a start-up school work- 
ing out of all sorts of recycled and 
borrowed buildings,” she said. “I 
was attracted to the idea that I 
would have more academic free- 
dom in designing coursework and 
arranging my schedule. It was a 
challenge.” 

She was hired to teach British 
Literature, but since then has 
taught English Composition I and 
II, Speech, American Literature, 
Mythology and Literature, 
Women’s Literature and an Intro- 
duction to Humanities course. 

If she had to choose a favorite 
course of study, it would be My- 


thology and Literature. It was a 
new course this fall that Boxer 
designed as a special topics course. 

She was first introduced to my- 
thology in high school and has 
continued to enjoy the material, 
and believes it still relates to our 
lives today. 

“Multiculturalism is such a fad 
word of current educationalese, 
and yet, long before that word was 
there, courses in mythology helped 
us see some of the archetypal ex- 
periences we all share,” she said. 

The nicest consequence of win- 
ning this award is the amount of 
reflection it has engendered for 
her, she said. All recipients had to 
write a 50 word response as well 
as make a videotape explaining 
their thoughts on teaching. 

Boxer believes she loves teach- 
ing because of the element of 
change involved in it. 

“It’s definitely changing the 
books, changing the courses and 
trying new ways of doing things,” 
she said. “It’s about getting in- 
volved in new committees and 
keeping a real sense of newness.” 
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She doesn’t have the answer to 
what makes a teacher great, but 
she knows what makes a teacher 
effective. 

“A great teacher does whatever 
comes naturally to inspire stu- 
dents to have an interest in mate- 


rial, to inspire them to learn more 
and to want to excel in their stud- 
ies,” she said. “If you can allowa 
place for students to gain owner- 
ship of the material and gain a 
feeling of mastery and control, 
then that constitutes effectiveness, 
I don’t know about greatness.” 

The times she has felt most 
successful as a teacher is when she 
taught an Introduction to Humani- 
ties course with Linda Kraus, pro- 
fessor, department of English. Be- 
cause they are friends and had an 
easy give and take relationship, 
she felt they were able to model 
the fun in an intellectual argu- 
ment. 

“It is well worth it for a student 
to recognize that the materialisn’t 
necessarily a rigid given,” she said. 
“Especially in a literature course, 
it is important for students to see 
there is room for intellectual dis- 
Sent 

When all is said and done, 
Boxer’s one hope is that her stu- 
dents develop a love of literature. 

“T love it and I hope that’s con- 
tagious,” she said. 


Mason's NECC tenure ended op longer than he planned 


@ Determination 
earns teacher 


respect, award 


By BREEDA WHITMORE 
Contributing Editor 


en John Mason was a 
student majoring in 
physics at West Virginia 


Wesleyan College he had no idea 
what he wanted to be. 

That changed when he taught 
a class 31 years ago, and from that 
moment on.he decided he wanted 
to be a teacher. 

So it was with surprise he heard 
he was chosen as a winner of the 
prestigious Excellence in Teach- 
ing Award from NISOD. 

“I was really shocked when 
Dean McDonald told me I was 
nominated,” he said. “I understand 
the NISOD conference is a fabu- 
lous arena for educators. I’m re- 
ally looking forward to learning 
new things.” 

The conference takes place on 


May 25-28 in Austin, Texas, and 
Mason said he is looking forward 
to attending the science work- 
shops and seeing the new tech- 
niques in teaching physics. 

He grew up in Pepperell and 
now lives in Merrimac. He did his 
graduate work at the Lowell Tech- 
nology Institute and also did re- 
search on the electron accelerator 
at M.LT. 

Mason came to NECC at the 
request of a former faculty mem- 
ber in 1971 with the intention of 
staying only one year. 

“I have not a clue what is spe- 
cial about NECC,” he said. “But 
here I am 26 years later. I had 
multiple opportunities to move to 
other colleges, but I decided to 
stay here. There are so many ter- 
rific people that teach and work 
here.” 

He often has the pleasure of 
meeting many of his former stu- 
dents. He taught x-ray physics, 
and most of his former students 
are x-ray technicians in the area. 

“When I or a family member 
have an x-ray, I always visit with 
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them and ask questions to assess 
their knowledge retention,” he said 
with a chuckle. 

He said it’s the student appre- 
ciation that keeps him going. 

“If I enter a classroom with 
energy and enthusiasm the stu- 
dents absorb that and reflect it 
directly back to me,” he said. “It’s 
very nice to be recognized as do- 
ing a good job.” 
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Porn knows no bo 


© The sex industry reaches 
into every major form of 
media in Western culture, 
ranging from the Internet 


to the written word 


By SIERRA FRANK 
Impulse Editor 


little over two years ago, the Internet ex 

Apnea into America’s living rooms. Suddenly, 

Imost any 10-year-old kid in the country 

could access entire encyclopedias, the full texts to all 

of Shakespeare’s works and more sex than anyone 
could imagine. 

That’s a fairly safe statement to make because the 
Internet offers so much sex that eventually, some of 
it becomes mutually exclusive. 

The same people downloading child pornography 
is not likely to be found on a newsgroup focusing on 
sex after 50. By the same token, an e-zine devoted to 
the fantasies of educated middle class lesbians will 
not find many subscribers among the crowds surfing 


through pages with titles like “Triple XXX Girls live 
on your PCI!!!” 

Any time a major new form of media emerges, the 
sex industry wastes no time embracing it. 

The rise of the Internet has seen a proliferation of 
pornography readily available on-line. 

That rise is not unique to the Internet, though. 

It has occurred with every major technological 
media advance in Western culture. 

In the 1980s, the easy availability and cheap 
production capacity offered by videotape increased 
the hard-core porn film industry from around 100 
new films a year in 1978, to over 8,000 last year. The 
films are typically produced at only a fraction of the 
price they wouldhave cost 20 years ago. 

In Southern California, the porn film industry 
thrives, a sort of parallel universe to the major 
motion picture industry. 

Cable television has also created a new medium 
for porn. There are at least three stations specially 
devoted to pornography in this country, and many 
stations offer late night soft-porn shows like the Red 
Shoe Diaries (hosted, incidentally, by David Duchovny 
of X-Files fame) and Real Sex. 

Before the ’80s and the era of video, the cinema 
itself helped to expand the market for porn and 


Erotic literature: from 


® After centuries of 
ignominy, erotic literature 
comes into its own 


By SIERRA FRANK 
Impulse Editor 


few decades ago, erotic literature, as a genre, 
Ae not exist. Erotic or sexually explicit works, 

like Anais Nin’s Delta of Venus, were sold from 
behind the counters of shady bookstores, tightly 
wrapped in brown paper. 

Today, all of that has changed. Delta of Venus sits in 
the literature section of Barnes and Noble, tucked 
between classics by Nabokov and Neitzche. 

Mainstream bookstores now frequently feature 
sections on erotic literature. 

The Houghton Mifflin Publishing company now 
publishes an annual anthology called Best American 
Erotica, as a complement to its anthologies of short 
prose and poetry. 

This is not the stuff of Penthouse Forum. The erotic 


volumes being sold in today’s 
bookstores are geared toward 
a higher minded, educated pub- 
lic; toward the kind of people 
who hang out in bookstores 
and also happen to be inter- 
ested in sex. 

While classics like the:Story 
of O and Nin’swork retain their 
appeal, the trend in modern 
erotica is. toward short story 
anthologies. 

Many of these anthologies 
contain big names like Joyce Carol Oates and John 
Updike; others are written around special themes. 

Borders bookstore in Peabody regularly carries at 
least five volumes of erotic vampire fiction, housed 
in the horror section. 

Why has erotic literature emerged as a separate 
genre? 

Chris Robinson, who runs The Book Rack in 
downtown Newburyport, thinks the shift has oc- 
curred largely because publishers have started mar- 
keting erotic literature to a mainstream audience. 

“It’s not just people in trenchcoats anymore,” 


Taking precautions 


File photo 


CONDOMS AND other forms of pooteston help prevent sexually-transmitted ane, See 


coverage, next page. 


increased the variety of what was offered. 

Today, early porn films like Deep Throat and Behind 
the Green Door are classics. 

At one point, Los Angeles had over 30 adult 
theaters, plus several adult bookstores which offered 
“peep booths” where customers could view porno- 
graphic films in private. 

Pornographic films have been around almost as 
long as the first motion picture. 

In 1915, The Birth of a Nation was released at the 
same time that the early erotic film A Free Ride was 
being shown in the men’s smoking circuit. 

Alexander Bell’s telephone has also been used 
extensively by the sex industry. 

Every night, between 9 p.m. and 1 a.m., as many 
as 250,000 Americans dial phone sex numbers. Some 
numbers are answered by recordings, some by live 
women earning extra money at night. 

In 1991, the FCC attempted to curtail the phone 
sex industry by banning “obscene communications 
for commercial purposes.” 

However, instead of going out of business, phone 
sex lines simply went out of the country. Overseas 
calls are not restricted the way domestic calls are, so 
American phone sex companies hire overseas tele- 
phone companies to carry their business to opera- 
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Pam Abbey, another Book Rack employee, said 
she thinks it has as much to do with public attitudes 
toward sex, as it does with the way publishers 
package books. 

“I think everything’s a little more out in the open 
now,” she said. “None of this would be talked about 
20 years ago.” 

Today, however, it is talked about and written 
about in abundance. 

The Book Rack does not have a special section for 
erotic literature, but instead places it in with the 
regular fiction. Some of it shows up in the gay 
section, with titles like Women on Women. 

Other volumes appear in nonfiction, where pop- 
culture sex gurus like Susie Bright, and modern 
feminists like Catherine MacKinnon and Nadine 
Strossen debate the pros and cons of America’s 
current attitude about sex. 

Donna Childs, a Book Rack employee, says the 
erotica sells like everything else. 

“I don’t think people are embarrassed to buy it,” 
she said. 

But why do people suddenly want so much of it? 

“I think it might be a form of safe sex.” she said. 


Campus Internet 
questions about 


® Nudity on the Internet . 
offends some students, but 
concerns over freedom of 

speech rights are valid, too 


By MARY BETH PREVETE 
Staff Reporter 


t NECC, a woman was offended by what 
Az woman was looking at on the Internet 

in the college’s computer lab. She had pic- 
tures of naked men on her screen. 

According to Sandy Meldrum, academic director 
in the computer labs, the incident occurred last 
semester, and two somewhat similar situations have 
occurred this semester. 

“There are two issues here. First Amendment 
rights and sexual harassment laws,” Meldrum said. 

Two hundred staff members from NECC attended 
a sexual harassment seminar at the college recently. 
The issue of “offensive material” on the Internet was 
brought up. 

Louise Bevilacqua, circulation librarian at the 
college, said the library has only one computer 
accessible to the Internet, and so far there have been 
no Crags ne tere of students viewing pornography. 
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lesque shows were popular attractions. 

It hardly seems wrong to guess that the first cave 
drawing was quickly followed by a crude representa- 
tion of prehistoric intercourse. 

This use of new media to promote pornography 
has its pros and cons.+ 

As Gerard Van der Leun wrote in Time magazine in 
1995, “Is this kind of thing good or bad? That’s an 
argument that’s probably been going on since the 
first crude painting of a naked person was drawn on 
the wall of a cave.” 

He feels that in a world as diverse as cyberspace, 
there is a place for all things. 

According to U.S. News and World Report, pornogra- 
phy helps usher in the acceptance of new technolo- 
gies, as well as providing economic boosts to fledg- 
ling industries. 

However, to those opposed to the proliferation of 
pornography, the addition of any new medium to 
produce or distribute it seems like a danger to 
society, in particular to young people. 

While new forms-of media tend to bring new 
waves of pornography, those waves also tend to 
subside. The sex industry is alive and well, but it 
doesn’t dominate any major form of American me- 
dia. 
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fused to comply with this 


order, the BPL installed the filter software last week. 

Both the American Library Association and the 
American Civil Liberties Union disapprove of the 
move. The ACLU has threatened a lawsuit based on 
freedom of speech. 

“Pornography has not been defined in the courts,” 
Meldrum said. “We don’t want to censor, but to tell 
you that you can’t view something, is censorship. We 
are between a rock and a hard place.” 

Meldrum also said the school doesn’t like to use 
the word “pornography.” They prefer “offensive 
material” instead. 

A few students working in the college’s computer 
lab think students should not be able to access 
offensive or questionable pictures from the Internet. 

“I don’t think they have porn 101 here,” said 
computer major Theresa Brunell. 

She said the Internet is a great tool to learn from, 
and students shouldn’t be wasting their time looking 
at naked people. They can do that at home. 

“I don’t think anyone can control what people 
view on the Internet,” Jalal Wassouf, a computer 
information science major said. “The computer lab is 
for learning. Students should be doing school work 
on the computers.” 

Both students said it would be censorship to 
prevent free access to the Internet, but agree a school 
environment is not the time or place for viewing 


offensive material on the Internet. 
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A STRIP CLUB at Times Square in New York City. Strip clubs are an increasingly popular 


form of entertainment in this country. 


Masturbation: 


night stands and the task of commitment, there 
is only one “true” form of safe sex — masturba- 
tion. 

My experiences with this art form date back to 
about eighth grade. It was probably on a sick day 
from school, armed with a “girlie” mag my friend let 
me borrow or a Victoria’s Secret catalog that came in 
the mail for my sister, when I lost my “virginity.” 

I remember feeling dirty and ashamed at first. I 
was never really taught that it was wrong, but being 
a young, impressionable youth, the last thing you 
would admit to your peers is that you jerk off. 

The reputation would stick with you well into 
high school. I remember kids’ lives ruined by some 
little bastard who liked to start rumors. Nonetheless, 
it was my dark secret. 

It wasn’t until sophomore year in high school that 
I found out I wasn’t the only one. remember the day 
clearly: me and my friends were hanging out, skate- 
boarding, whatever, and our friend from Amesbury 
High School, was talking about how he jerks off all 
the time. 

We didn’t know what to think; was he kidding? 

Then we got it. Something clicked. It was cool. 
There was no need to be ashamed of this act, which 
we then found out, nearly everyone does. 

Soon thereafter, masturbation was admitted by 
all of our pals. Some would stick to their guns, 
thinking we were lying just so we could get them to 
admit something, but they would come around, 


I n a world of sexually transmitted diseases, one 


the real story 


After hearing, and even witnessing the Amesbury 
skateboard kids rituals, circle jerks and whatnot, this 
formerly taboo act became a part of everyday life. 

You can imagine my surprise when Paul Reubens, 
aka Pee Wee Herman, was caught masturbating 
publicly in a porno theater. 

He was shunned completely by. society: His suc- 
cessful TV series, Pee Wee's Playhouse, was canceled, 
and he was all but blackballed by the enpetainmentt 
industry. pa 

It was such a ridiculous sham. People. publicly 
hanged him for something they do themselves. 
America showed its true face of hypocrisy that day. 
Although maybe he shouldn’t have done it in a public 
place, he could have done worse. 

Hugh Grant left a very public prostitute scandal 
virtually unscathed. What does that tell you?Is a 
prostitutes mouth more acceptable than your own 
hand? 

Whatever the case, masturbation is a clean, safe 
and healthy alternative to the real thing; not to 
mention a nice pastime. Whether you utilize maga- 
zines, movies, fantasies or devices, people should feel 
proud and unashamed. 

At the risk of sounding like a pervert, I’m proud 
to say, “I masturbate, and I like it.” Hallelujah. 


“My experiences with this art 
form date back to about 
eighth grade. It was probably 
on a sick day from school, 


armed with a “girlie’ mag 
my friend let me borrow or a 
Victoria’s Secret catalog, 
when I lost my “virginity.” 
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Getting the word out about STD’s 


@ Taking time to 
learn about STD’s 


can save your life 


By AMY JANVIER 
Features Editor 


earning more about sexually 
[enn diseases, their 

causes and preventions, 
could save you from illness and 
possibly death. 

In April, The American Social 
Health Association is sponsoring 
National STD Awareness Month. 
It’s the perfect time to gather in- 
formation and keep yourself 
safe. 

“It’s so important for people to 
be aware of STDs; they can be life- 
threatening or possibly cause ste- 
rility,” said Patricia Kepschull, a 
nurse with student health services. 

According to the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention, 
chlamydia and gonorrhea were 
the most frequently reported in- 
fections in 1995. The CDC esti- 
mated that there were a possible 4 
million cases of chlamydia and 
800,000 cases of gonorrhea each 
year. 

Initially, chlamydia is symptom 
free. After the early stages, an 
infected person may develop an 
odorless discharge from the sex 
organ, burning during urination 
and possible bleeding between 
periods. This is a bacterial infec- 
tion spread by unsafe sex with an 
infected partner. 

Ifleft untreated, chlamydia can 
cause a woman to develop pelvic 
inflammatory disease. In both men 
and women, there is a greater 
chance of becoming sterile. 

Though chlamydia is treatable 
with drugs, some damage may be 
done before it is diagnosed. 

According to the STD Guide, put 
out by the Blue Cross/Blue Shield 
of Massachusetts, it is important 
that both men and women use 
protection, such as acondom with 
spermicidal foam or jelly, every 
time they have sex. 

Gonorrhea, another bacterial 
infection, is also transmitted by 
unsafe sex with an infected part- 
ner. Symptoms include abnormal 
“drips” from the penis or vagina, 
burning during urination and, in 
women, sharp stomach pain. 

As with chlamydia, the symp- 
toms are not always evident at 
first. In fact, four out of every five 
women with gonorrhea don’t show 
any symptoms. 

Gonorrhea is more severe than 
chlamydia. It can cause sterility in 
both men and women, as well as 
major damage to reproductive 
organs, heart trouble, skin dis- 


What’s 


@ Pregnancy and 


STD’s make sex a. 


scary proposition 


By SHAY SULLIVAN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


ex in the ‘90s. Is there 
such a thing? With the 
ABC's of STD's giving ev- 
erybody the heebee jeebee’s, 
the scene has gotten pretty 
sketchy. 
AIDS, the free love antic 
Christ, has ascended to the 
ranks of cancer and heart-at- 


tacks in the catasof death cat- - 


egory. 


SEXUALLY TRANSMITTED DISEASES 


DIAGNOSIS 
AN 
TREATMENT 


PREVENTION 


EDUCATION GUIDE 


ease and possibly arthritis, if not 
properly treated. 

Though the doctors generally 
prescribe penicillin as a treatment, 
it does not cure the disease, just 
the symptoms. 

In addition to common diseases 
like gonorrhea, lesser-known in- 
fections also lurk between the 
sheets. 

PID is an infection of the upper 
part of the female reproductive 
organs. It is acomplication of STDs 
such as chlamydia and gonorrhea. 

Most cases of PID are seen in 
women ages 15-25 and can be 
identified by recognizing a yellow 
or green-tinted discharge, between 
period bleeding and possible chills, 
fever and nausea. 

As a result of PID, women be- 
come more vulnerable to tubal 
pregnancies, infertility or even a 
constant pelvic pain. Some of the 
more severe PID infections cause 
abscesses to form on the ovaries. If 
this is the case, a hysterectomy 
may be required. 

Another powerful STD is syphi- 
lis. Yet another bacterial infection 
passed on by unsafe sex, this dis- 
ease develops in stages and is more 
easily identified. 

In the first stage of syphilis, 
reddish-brown sores develop on 
the sex organs and mouth. 

Months later, if left untreated, 
an infected person develops fe- 


' vers, rashes, aches, swollen lymph 


glands and hair loss. 

If the syphilis infection 
progresses without any medical 
supervision the person slowly de- 
velops heart, blood vessel and brain 
damage, ultimately leading to 
death. 

Penicillin, issued through a se- 
ries of shots, is prescribed to treat 
syphilis. 

In some cases of untreated 
syphilis, a mother will pass the 
infection on to the unborn child. 
According to STDs, a minitext pro- 
duced by Dr. W.R. Spence, the baby 
is born with syphilis, with bumps 
or a brownish-red rash on the 


love got 


_do crystal clear: no means no, a 


Column 


a gay problem anymore, and the 
plague has become an epidemic 
everywhere. 

As always, the threat of un- 
wanted pregnancies still looms 
over our libidos like a cold shower, 
not to mention the legion of other 
fatal sounding sexual conse- 
quences, like gonorrhea or eupeta 
dia. 

Yet, in sex’s favor, marriage no 
longer seems to be the require- 
ment it once was. In fact, if you 
haven't lost your virginity by se- 
nior year, most people will ask 
you when you're coming out of 
the closet. : 

Oh well, at least the "90s have | 


made a few. facts about doi 


face, abdomen and genital area. 

Also possible is a thick, blood- 
stained nasal discharge, brain in- 
fection, convulsions or even men- 
tal retardation. The most extreme 
affects on the baby could even 
result in stillbirth. 

Gonorrhea can be passed on to 
a baby during delivery. The babies 
in this case often develop eye in- 
fections and, frequently, blindness. 

Not all STDs are as well known 
as gonorrhea or syphilis. There is 
one infection called scabies, caused 
by mites burrowing into the skin. 

These burrows cause itching 
and pimply rashes on the webs 
and sides of the fingers, the waist, 
thighs, genitalia, nipples, breasts, 
lower buttocks, elbows and’ arm- 
pits. 

Scabies is easy to get, by expo- 
sure to infected bedclothes, un- 
dergarments, flesh and sexual 
contact of any sort with an in- 
fected person. 

There are various lotions con- 
taining lindane orcrotamiton that 
can be prescribed by a doctor to 
treat scabies. 

Another common STD is pubic 
lice, also known as crabs. This is 
caused by parasites living in pubic 
hair, armpits or eyebrows. It is 
easily transmitted by close con- 
tact with infected clothes and be- 
longings, or sexual contact. 

The symptoms for crabs are 
itching, lice in hair and pin-sized 
blood spots in the underwear. 

Again, special lotions and sham- 
poos are prescribed to treat this 
STD, and complete sterilization of 
all clothes and sheets is necessary 
to prevent a reoccurrence. 

Another common STD is geni- 
tal warts. 

Venereal and genital warts are 
easily spread and often go un- 
treated. 

Many people don’t even know 
they have this STD, because the 
warts are sometimes so tiny. They 
develop on the genitals, cervix, in 
and around the rectum and throat. 

Warts can be taken care of with 


“ho” is a no, and standing on your 


head will not keep you from get- _ 
ting pregnant. (Would that be | 


called a one night head-stand?) — 

Condoms have become the 
main form of reasonably safe sex, 
second only to abstinence. As the 
only safeguard against disease and 


pregnancy, they've become a must 


in today’s society. 


But the moment doesn’ one 
wait foryou to go find your wallet, 


especially when alcohol and/or 


laser surgery, chemicals, burning 
and freezing. 

Another skin-afflicting STD is 
herpes. Nearly every person devel- 
ops a case of herpes at some point 


.in their lives whether it’s a mere 


cold sore, or genital herpes. 

The symptoms ofsexually trans- 
mitted herpes are small, red, pain- 
ful blisters on sex organs and sur- 
rounding areas. Herpes can de- 
velop anywhere on the skin’s sur- 
face, such as the fingers or the 
mouth. Flu-like symptoms may 
also develop. 

Herpes is caused by a virus and 
cannot be cured, though it can be 
controlled by drugs. An eruption 
of herpes can be triggered by stress 
or another illness, according to 
the STD Guide. 

Hepatitis B is a viral STD that 
can damage the liver. 

The symptoms include muscle 
pain, dark urine, appetite loss, 
fever, headaches and weakness. 

These symptoms can begin any- 
where from. six weeks to six 
months after the first contact. 

About 90 percent ofadults with 
hepatitis B recover within six 
months. The other 10 percent be- 
come chronic carriers, passing it 
on to others, and may develop 
severe liver problems leading to 
cancer, cirrhosis (liver failure) and 
possibly even death. 

There is no cure for hepatitis B. 

Possibly the most frightening 
and definitely the most lethal STD 
torun rampant through both soci- 
ety and the media is HIV/AIDS. 

There is little hope for people 
who become infected with this 
disease and no chance of recovery. 

Though breakthrough medi- 
cines may reduce the effects of 
this disease, there is no concrete 
way to minimize, let alone con- 
quer, HIV/AIDS. 

Symptoms include swollen 
lymph glands, fever, severe fatigue, 
night sweats, weight loss, diar- 
rhea and white spots in the mouth. 

Eventually, the infected 
person’s immune system is over- 


Doesn't anybody just call 

love you” anymore? : 
_ With pressures coming | from 
all around, both for and against 


sex, it’s no wonder Generation X 


_got the wrong idea. People have | 


lost sight of the real joy behind 


| Sex. oe 
Sure, the schools tellus howto 
put on a condom, and how dis- es 


eases are transmitted. Our par: 


ents will tell us we're not old 
enough and the musicians will — 
_ tell us how much bes do it, but 
drugs are involved. Hence, people © 


continue to have unprotected sex z 


and get infected with STD's. 


The media doesn’t always help 


matters. Bel aE Devoe wants yo 


come, so that a victim could die 
from even the slightest of colds. 

There are various ways to pro- 
tect ourselves from STDs. The first 
way is to become educated. If we 
know what’s out there, attempts 
can be made to steer clear of it. 

Also, it’s important to be open 
with any sexual partners about 
diseases either of you may have 
had. 

The Massachusetts Department 
of Public Health has made avail- 
able a partner notification sheet 
for people who contract STDs. The 
purpose of this sheet is to notify 
past sexual partners that an anony- 
mous former partner has an STD, 
and to urge them to consult a 
physician. 

There is no concrete way, other 
than abstinence, to prevent STDs. 
It is extremely important to be 
prepared. 

If you think you are safe with 
your protection, double check. Dia- 
phragms and cervical caps are ef- 
fective against gonorrhea and 
chlamydia, but not pubic lice or 
scabies. Condoms are the most 
effective way to keep STDs at bay, 
especially when used with foams 
and jellies. The only foolproof way 
to stay clean is abstinence. 

Young people are at the high- 
est risk for catching an STD. Ac- 
cording to the CDC, two thirds of 
the new 12 million STD infections 
reported each year are occurring 
in people under the age of 25. 

Also, at least 15 percent of all 
infertility cases in women are 
caused by PID, according to the 
American Social Health Associa- 
tion. 

There is no logical redson not 
to use condoms when having sex. 

In fact, they are distributed here 
on campus for relatively low prices, 
ranging from 50 to 75 cents, de- 
pending on which vending ma- 
chine is used. If price is still an 
issue, the Student Health Services 
office has a basket full of free 
condoms, both on the Haverhill 
and Lawrence campuses. 

“We don’t mind; we don’t put 
anyone on the spot,” said Kepshull 
of the condoms. “We’re glad 
they’re available and that students 
can be responsible.” 

If, by chance, it is too late to 
prevent yourself from getting an 
STD, have no fear. There are many 
hotlines and area clinics that can 
answer any questions you may 
have. 

They may even be able to help 
you talk to your doctor about it. 

STDs can directly influence your 
everyday life, and you may never 
see it coming. It’s important that 
April not be the only time when 
everyone recognizes issues with 


_ Alas, this secret goes | untold _ 
in the 90s, and the majority of — 
America’s teens areontheback _ 


“The aly hone ot they'll 
get sick of meaningless sex _ 
before it’s too late. oe 
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Three senators want to make contribution 


@ New additions 
to student senate 
offer time, energy 


By ROBIN NELSON 
Staff Reporter 


ather than just attending 
Re and going through 

the rest of the day dealing 
with their own personal affairs, 
three new student senators are 
getting more involved in the 
school. 

For Eric Sandquist, 38, a respi- 
ratory care major, working on the 
student senate is a great opportu- 
nity for him. 

“Sometimes in community col- 
leges, the focus tends to get away 
from education and what’s good 
for the students,” Sundquist said. 
“IT want to assure what goes on is 
in the students’ best interest.” 

He feels that his work in a 
number of different areas in the 
past gives him some insight on 
problems that may arise. 

Sandquist was born in Lowell, 
but now lives in Amesbury. He 
attended UMass Lowell for two 
years as a business major and took 
a year of respiratory care at Se- 
attle Central Community College 


in Washington. 

He is a full-time student who 
participates in 10 hours of work 
study per week and is expecting to 
graduate in spring 1998. 

Individuality, charisma and 
knowledge is what Tou Yang, 24, 
computer engineer major, has to 
offer the student senate. 

Yang is the oldest of 14 sib- 
lings, born in Laos. 

He moved to the United States 
10 1/2 years ago not knowing any 
English. 

He lived in several states before 
moving to Haverhill. While in Mil- 
waukee, he graduated from South 
Division High School and attended 
Sacramento City College on and 
off in California. 

“I became interested in run- 
ning for student senate because I 
wanted to know what was going 
on, on campus,” Yang said, “I 
want to help other students be- 
come involved.” 

Yang, a full-time student, works 
40 hours a week, setting aside 12 
hours a week for studying. 

He expects to transfer to New 
England School of Technology in 
Rhode Island at the end of the 
semester. 

The third new senator this se- 
mester is Yohanni Cuevas. 

Not knowing of any Latino stu- 
dents who ran for student senate, 


Cuevas, 23, a business manage- 
ment major, wanted to be one of 
the few, if any. 

“This school has many students 
from different countries and of 
different nationalities,” said 
Cuevas, “I don’t feel the school 
takes full advantage of this.” 

Cuevas graduated from high 
school in Santa Domingo and at- 
tended a semester anda halfat the 


University of Santa Domingo be- 
fore relocating to Lawrence. 

She knew little English when 
arriving to the United States and 
had to take her English classes 
first at NECC before any other 
required courses. 

She’s a full-time student who 
works 15 hours per week for Ameri- 
can Business Incorporated and also 
tutors students in accounting here 


The three 


amigos 

C. Tierney photo 
NEW STUDENT 
senators, Yohanni 
Cuevas, Tou Yang 


and Eric Sand- 
q uist take a time 
out to get to know 
each other. 


at the college. 

Her peers encouraged her to 
run for treasurer because of her 
strong understanding in the sub- 
ject. 

Cuevas hopes that her ideas 
will be useful and that the mem- 
bers and herself can encourage 
students to take part in activities. 

She expects to graduate this 
spring. 


New aviation classes get students flying high 


@Students soar in 
well-received 
courses. 


By MATT SHIRLEY 
Staff Reporter 


Imost everyone has had a 
A= about flying—a 

dream where they soar ef- 
fortlessly in the clouds. 

Such a dream can become a 
reality with aviation ground school 
at NECC. 

This spring, private pilot and 
instrument pilot courses are be- 
ing offered. 

The class helps prepare stu- 
dents for the FAA test, a require- 
ment for a private pilot’s license. 

Instrument pilot class teaches 
those who are already licensed 
how to fly an aircraft in inclement 
weather by using instruments. 

Both classes will be taught by 
certified flight instructor Richard 
Petralia, who, with 22 years of 
aviation experience, has definite 
goals for his students. 

“I want to prepare the students 
for the FAA written test and pro- 
vide them with comprehensive 
aeronautical knowledge,” Petralia 
said. 

The upcoming spring classes 
will be Petralia’s second session 
teaching at NECC. 

His first class, a private pilot 

course, began in January and will 
continue until May 13. 

Those enrolled in the first ses- 
sion have nothing but good things 
to say about Petralia’s teaching. 

“He’s excellent,” said Sean 
Sullivan. 

Student Donna Doucette 
agreed, saying, “He’s a motivated, 


~»., dynamic teacher who knows his 


stuff.” 
Petralia’s students are con- 


Flying high 


“..a great intro- 
duction to avia- 
tion.” 


Bill Quinn 


vinced of the value of the class. 

“Whether you want a career or 
not, this class gives you a great 
introduction to aviation,” said stu- 
dent Bill Quinn. 

“If you have any desire to fly, I 
recommend it. Even if you don’t 
want to fly, it’s really interesting,” 
Eric Rastauskas said. 

The spring private pilot class 
lasts for 15 weeks and begins to- 
day. 

“Private pilot is the class for 
anybody who wants to meet the 
challenge of flight, or wants to 
know why a plane flies,” Petralia 
said. “It’s even got something for 
people interested in meteorology.” 

Instrument pilot class, which 
lasts 14 weeks and will meet on 
Mondays, will start April 7. 

Completion of the private pilot 
course or a certificate of private 
pilot qualification is a prerequi- 
site for attendance. 

Both classes will be held on the 
Haverhill Campus and run from 
6:30 to 9:30 p.m. 

For more information, call the 
Department of Continuing Educa- 
tion at 374-3800. 
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“In the computer field, what you need to know changes day by day. The faculty at Northern 
Essex is right on top of things. | graduated in January with an associate degree in com- 
puter and informations systems and | am now employed full time at Lotus Development 
Corporation as a software quality engineer. UNIX, Novell NetWare, C++, Visual Basic — 


| learned it all at Northern Essex!” 


NECC Alumnus Jeff Curran of Georgetown 


Why wait for Fall - Register NOW for Summer! 


- 5 week day & evening, May 20-June 20 
« 8 week day & evening, June 23 — August 15 


- Saturdays, May 24 — August 16 
- 5 week day, June 30 — July 30 


Northern Essex Community College 


Haverhill - Lawrence 


- Call 1-508-374-3700 
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No cure in sight 


for itchy eyes, 
runny nose 


@ Medicine helps 
with symptoms, 
but that’s all so 
far 


By JACKIE JADRNAK 
AP Writer 


LBUQUERQUE, N.M.-Forget 
about a cure for the com 
on cold — when is some- 


one going to come up with a cure 
for allergies? 

Don’t hold your breath waiting 
(assuming you can breathe at all 
this month), advises Dr. Mark 
Schuyler, professor of internal 
medicine at the University of New 
Mexico. 

“Tt will not happen in the next 
few years,” he said. “It may never 
happen.” 

“I get very nervous when people 
coming to me want me to cure 
them,” said Dr. Stanley Berman, 
chairman of the allergy division at 
Lovelace Health Services. The best 
he can do is ease symptoms. 

In the longer term, immuno- 
therapy —allergy shots that desen- 
sitize people to airborne pollen- 
reduces symptoms after one year 
by about 50 percent to 90 percent, 
he said. 

It’s hard to think about curing 
allergies, said Dr. Scott Brown, 
assistant professor in the depatt- 
ment of family and community 
medicine at UNM. 

“It’s kind of the way your body 
is hard-wired,” he said. “You can’t 
change the hard-wiring very 
much.” 

The answer of whether some- 
one is likely to develop allergies 
can be found on chromosome six, 
said Schuyler. There’s where you 
can find the genes responsible for 
cytokines, small molecules in- 
volved in the immune response. 

The interesting thing is that 
everyone biologically has some 
kind ofreaction to pollen, Schuyler 
said. 

Some people react by churning 
out the cytokines that trigger pro- 
duction of Th1 cells. Those cells 
‘generally are involved in fighting 
off bacterial infections, he said. 
When they are produced in re- 
sponse to pollen, they don’t cause 
any symptoms. 

Other people, 20 percent to 30 
percent of the population, pro- 
duce Th2 cells. The action of these 
cells leads to the itchy eyes, sneez- 
ing, runny nose and other un- 
pleasant symptoms of allergic 
rhinitis, he said. 

Those cells have a useful func- 
tion: they fight intestinal para- 
sites, Schuyler said. Because aller- 
gies are most common in Western 
societies and increase with mod- 
ernization, one theory is this aller- 
gic response arises as there are 
fewer and fewer parasites to fight 
off. 

Other people contend allergies 
increase with air pollution or ciga- 
rette smoking, he said. 

Everyone produces Th1 and Th2 
cells; allergies are just a question 
of who produces which cell. 

The balance of those cells can 
change through a person’s life, 
and an allergy can develop over a 
period of time or be triggered by 
some environmental causes. 

Because Th1 and Th2 cells are 
important to maintaining health, 
trvine to cure allergies by adjust- 
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ing the response could be very 
difficult. 

“It’s a delicate thing,” Schuyler 
said. “If you start manipulating it, 
you could get results you don’t 
want. Maybe you’d make people 
more susceptible to tuberculosis.” 

That leaves treatment. 

The first thing to do is try to 
avoid the allergen. The easiest ver- 
sion of this—not easy at all for pet 
lovers—would be to get rid of a cat 
that’s causing allergies, for ex- 
ample. 

It’s harder to avoid pollen that 
permeates the air. Ragweed pol- 
len has been found in the air sev- 
eral hundred miles out to sea, 
Berman said. 

You could move, but in two 
years you might develop sensitiv- 
ity to plants at your new location, 
Brown said. 

Common treatments in West- 
ern medicine include antihista- 
mines, which block the chemical 
histamine that tells your tissues 
to swell up, and steroid nasal 
sprays, which reduce inflamma- 
tion along the cells in the nasal 
passages. 

“For most (pollen) allergies, the 
worst symptoms are in the nose,” 
Brown said. 

Immunotherapy can reduce 
symptoms, but it takes time and 
commitment. 

You're tested with allergins 
pricked into the skin on your back 
to see what gives you a reaction. 

Then you get a'shot one to two 
times a week, with the dose of 
allergens in the shot increased 
and the frequency of shots eventu- 
ally decreased. You might get shots 
for five years before your allergist 
tries to see how you do without 
them. 

They can produce a severe al- 
lergic response if a person is un- 
able to handle the dose. 

The idea behind allergy shots is 
that they help build up antibodies 
to the allergens, but no one knows 
exactly how they work, Berman 
said. 

“If we can understand how al- 
lergy shots work and focus on that 
one thing, then we can make some 
progress,” Schuyler said. 

Rapid desensitization also has 
been tried successfully, according 
to a November report at the an- 
nual meeting of the American 
College of Allergy, Asthma & Im- 
munology. 

Patients were given allergy 
shots over a period of eight hours, 
building up to a resistance it nor- 
mally takes six months to accom- 
plish, according to the study. 

To avoid the serious allergic 
reactions that normally would 
produce, patients were medicated 
with both steroids and antihista- 
mines. 

A host of other treatments is 
available. 

Dr. William Pollack, founder of 
Atopix Pharmaceuticals Corp. in 
Carlsbad, Calif., works to control 
allergies through human immune 
globulins. 

He argues that a simple blood 
test can identify the trigger 
allergins that cause individuals 
trouble. Only a few trigger allergins 
prime a person’s system to react 
to other substances, he said. 

Immune globulins contain the 
antibodies that block reactions to 
those substances, he said. While 
his first focus was on immune 
globulins to help people with se- 
vere reactions to bee or wasp 
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stings, the same technique can be 
used for other allergies, he said. 

Dr. W.A. Shrader, a Santa Fe 
physician board-certified in envi- 
ronmental medicine, is pioneer- 
ing in this country enzyme-poten- 
tiated desensitization, or EPD, a 
technique developed in England. 

That treatment uses extremely 
dilute solutions of primary aller- 
gens that are cross-reactive with 
all other allergens. They are mixed 
with the enzyme beta-glucu- 
ronidase, which occurs naturally 
in the body. 

Tiny amounts are injected into 
the skin of the forearm, Shrader 
said. The solution sparks messages 
in the body that ultimately lead to 
production of T-suppressor cells 


that shut down ‘the allergic re- 
sponse, he said. 

Injections are given once every 
two months, eventually stretch- 
ing to longer periods between in- 
jections, he said. Five or six shots 
are needed before someone can 
breathe easily through the juni- 
per season, he said. 

Chinese medicine approaches 
allergies by looking at the patient 
instead of the symptoms, said Dr. 
Jim Ventresca, academic dean at 
Southwest Acupuncture College 
in Albuquerque. 

Sickness is seen as a stagnation 
or imbalance of qi, the primal 
energy force in a person. Looking 
for an individual’s patterns that 
lead to allergies helps reveal a 
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specific herbal formula or acu- 
puncture regimen that can bring 
the person’s qi back into balance, 
he said. 

Ayurvedic medicine classifies 
allergies into different types, with 
seasonal pollen falling into the 
kapha category, according to an 
article by Dr. Vasant Lad, a teacher 
at The Ayurvedic Institute in Albu- 
querque. 

Lad suggested avoiding foods 
such as avocados, bananas, lem- 
ons, watermelons, cucumbers, 
beef, lamb, pork, peanuts and dairy 
products while favoring foods such 
as apples, apricots, peaches, pome- 
granates, green vegetables, 
basmatirice, barley soup, chicken, 
turkey and scrambled eggs. -AP 


COLLEGE 
FINANCING I/O! 


Each year thousands of college students are forced to drop out. The problem is not with 
their academic standing, it is their financial status. They can’t pass or CLEP out of “College 
Financing 101”. The Massachusetts Army National Guard has over $21,000 available to each 
student who qualifies. Through programs such as the Montgomery GL. Bill and 100% Tuition 
Waiver, students can concentrate on grades, not bills. The Tuition Waiver is good at 28 partici- 
pating state colleges, community colleges and universities. 

All it takes is about two days a month and two weeks a year. Serving your country and 
community today can help build a better tomorrow. 

For more information about the Massachusetts Army 


National Guard call today: 


I-888-NGPRIDE 
(1-888-647-7433) 
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20 years and running strong 


@ Volunteer program 
allows students to help 
others and discover 
themselves 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Staff Reporter 


offers guidance and hope to weary 

teenage welfare mothers living in a 
Lawrence residence program with their 
children. 

Terminiello, of North Andover, is part of 
the cooperative education department pro- 
gram, which has provided work—study op- 
portunities to students since 1977. 

This year, the program has included 
community service as a component of aca- 
demic studies. 

The program, the Massachusetts Cam- 
pus Compact, is part of a nationwide coali- 
tion of higher education institutions dedi- 
cated to fostering students’ sense of citizen- 
ship through community contribution. 

Rose Dittmer, director of the newly cre- 
ated Academic Center for Community and 
Work-Based Learning at NECC, is proud of 
the innovative mentoring and tutoring pro- 
gram. 

College students work with elementary 
and high school students in literacy train- 
ing and prevention programs directed at 
reducing drug and alcohol abuse, teenage 
' pregnancy, domestic violence and other 
issues facing young people today. 

“Students are aware of the needs of 
others and want to give something back,” 
Dittmer said. 

“Being a part of the Campus Compact 
will help increase community service op- 
portunities as part of the co-op program.” 

Credits earned for the programs can be 
applied as either academic, partial fulfill- 
ment of a course requirement or as a com- 
munity service notation on a transcript. 

The traditional co-op work program of- 
fers students the opportunity to earn cred- 
its (and in some cases, a paycheck) while 
testing possible career choices before gradu- 
ating. 

The program integrates classroom learn- 
ing with hands-on experience with local 
employers who supply the college with a 
description of candidate qualifications that 
match the workplace requirements. 

Professional co-op developers and fac- 
ulty advisers work closely with each stu- 
dent to define learning objectives and assist 
with career decision making. 

Students who are approved for place- 
ment work a minimum of 15 hours per 
week during the fall, spring and summer 
semester and must successfully complete 
the program requirements to receive a grade 
and three academic credits. 

Both students and employers benefit 
from co-op: students gain valuable work 
experience in their academic field while 
improving job prospects after graduation; 
and employers enjoy being a part of the 
education process while working with highly 
motivated individuals who bring new ideas, 
skills and technology from the classroom to 
the workplace. 

Dittmer also conducts workshops at the 
college and on corporate sites, where topics 
such as ethics in the workplace, supervisory 
skills and personality styles are discussed to 
help further enhance the school/business 
partnership. 

Dittmer said co-op is especially satisfy- 
ing when she sees students who were un- 
sure of their qualifications develop and 
utilize talents and skills in the work place. 

“I’ve been in education for 25 years. The 
most gratifying thing is to see someone 
grow,” she said. 

Women returning to school can particu- 
larly benefit from co-op. Sheryl James of 
Littleton, a nontraditional student, recalls 
the student nursing program she chose 
after high school at Boston City Hospital. 

James spent a year and a half as a stu- 
dent nurse but became discouraged when 
she had to leave her clinical training on the 
surgical floor to rotate to the medical and 
pediatric floors, a program requirement. 


| iberal’arts student Lori Terminiello 


“I was immature at the time, and there 
was strong hospital politics to deal with,” 
she said. 

She dropped out, married, had children 
and spent the next 23 years driving a school 
bus before she decided to return to school. 

Having an understanding of medical 
terminology and looking for something 
less physically challenging, she registered 
in the medical terminology and transcrip- 
tion program at NECC. 

“It’s one ofa few colleges in the area that 
still has a transcription program,” she said. 

As part of the one-year certificate pro- 
gram, she is required to intern in the field 
while attending classes. The co-op program 
placed her at Deaconess Nashoba Hospital 
in Ayer, where she works two days a week. 

James utilizes her medical background 
as she works on a computer transcribing 
complex medical reports with required ac- 
curacy and timeliness. 

Although she finds the work challeng- 
ing, she enjoys working with professional 
people who are mature and knowledgeable, 
and finds the hands-on experience invalu- 
able. 

“I wish I had done it a lot earlier,” she 
said. “I would have had good benefits.” 

With just under six weeks left to the 
semester, James hopes to find permanent 
work with Deaconess, if budget allowances 
permit. 

In the meantime, she’s working on her 
resume with co-op advisers Susan Chory 
and Sandy Kauffman, who, she said, have 
been enormously helpful to her and an 
asset to the program. 

“I can’t see any part of this program as a 
negative. It’s all positive,” she said. 

The community service tutoring pro- 
gram was of particular interest to Daniel 
Carillo of Lawrence, a liberal arts student 
whose focus is in general education. 

His 40-hour commitment allows him to 
spend an hour a day at the Lawrence Family 
Development Charter School, where he 
works with special needs elementary stu- 
dents. 

Since most of the children are Spanish- 
speaking, Carillo’s bilingual skills enable 
him to assist with reading, grammar, spell- 
ing and pronunciation by explaining the 
lessons in both English and Spanish. 

“It was a good experience,” Carillo said. 
“Tt made me see the school environment as 
a teacher.” 

Carillo works with a group of three 
students. 

He said that one of the boys views him as 
a big brother arid they talk about sports and 
comics. 

“He likes to draw,” Carillo said. “So I 
used that medium and other materials the 
college supplied to help teach him.” 

One of the lessons Carillo used was to 
give the students 10 words at the beginning 
of the week with long “a” sounds, and then 
used them in various sentences to help 
students identify and use them. 

“They did well. The only negative thing 
was that an hour a day didn’t always give 
me enough time,” he said. 

Carillo said that he loves working with 
the students and the school environment 
and wants to continue to concentrate on 
teaching, although he’s not sure whether 
he wants to work with the young children 
or adolescents. 

“Sometimes the kids would fool around,” 
he said. “Even though they enjoyed work- 
ing with me, at times they weren’t too 
serious.” 

He said he is pleased with the tutoring 
program and learned that teaching is a lot 
tougher than he thought it would be. 

“You definitely have to do your part. I 
did two hours of preparation to plan a one- 
hour lesson,” he said. 

“I didn’t allow it to interfere with my 
school work, and I don’t regret it.” 

Carillo plans to research other teaching 
programs after graduation and will con- 
sider Merrimack College as a possibility, he 
said. 

The mentoring program attracted 
Terminiello, who transferred to NECC a 
year ago from North Shore Community 
College. 

She works with the Lawrence YWCA 
Teen Living Program at Museum Square. 
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Terminiello said that welfare reform 
laws require teenage mothers who are not 
working to return home to their parents or 
enter the teen home in order to keep their 
benefits. 

The young girls must return to school to 
get a GED diploma and must participate in 
the training program where advocates try 
to help them care for their children and 
teach them life skills. 

There are four, two-bedroom apartments 
at the home where teens as young as 16 live 
with their children. 

But by their 20th birthday, unless they 
are still caring for a child under 6 years old, 
they must move on. 

“One girl is leaving next month, but 
she’s not ready,” Terminiello said. “She has 
two kids and is depressed and overwhelmed 
with life and can’t cope,” she said. 

This is typical of the young mothers who 
return from school to pick up their children 
from day care and struggle to balance their 
school work with the demands of their 
children. 

Terminiello, 30, and the mother of an 
11-year-old, can relate to the young women. 

Having been in a bad relationship with 
an alcoholic and abusive husband, 
Terminiello 
was forced to go 
on welfare and 
take care of her 
child. 

But return- 
ing to school 
and doing ex- 
tensive com- 
munity service 
has paid off 
with a part- 
time position 
created for her 
by director 
Milly Robinson, 
at the teen 
home. 

“I had been 
doing commu- 
nity service 40 
hours per week 
since August 
and did relief 
night shifts that 
don’t require a 
college degree,” 
she said. ~ 

“It’s been 
the most in- 
credible experi- 
ence. As a vol- 
unteer, you get 
to do things 
that you want 
to do as op- 
posed to what 


you have to do. | place at New Hampshire College, and 
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in education 
and social sci- 
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good listener,” she said. 

“It comes from the heart because I can 
feel for these girls.” 

But as a mentor, Terminiello said that 
she has to keep her boundaries. 

“I can share some of my personal life 
because I come from lots of the same places 
they’ve come from,” she said. “But you still 
have to enforce discipline on certain issues. 
You can’t get too close.” 

Terminiello said she thinks she would 
like to focus on psychology/social sciences 
or teaching when she graduates. 

“T think I would enjoy working with kids 
in middle school as a teacher or counselor,” 
she said. “The requirements are rigid in 
that field and I need a bachelor’s degree.” 

She is considering Salem State and Brad- 
ford College as possible transfer schools. 

“It will be difficult to leave Northern 
Essex,” she said. 

“I’ve had wonderful professors and very 
good experiences. This semester has been 
the best yet.” 

The new Community and Work-based 
Learning Center has over two dozen subject 
areas to choose from including accounting, 
desktop publishing, electronic technology, 
paralegal studies, and travel and tourism. 
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ENROLL NOW AND ENJOY A 
HIGHER DEGREE OF SECURITY. 


’ Next term starts April 28th 


Jobs requiring a college degree are 
expected to increase 39% by the year 
2005, while jobs not requiring a degree 
will grow by only 15%*. So réserve your 
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New co-op director looks to boost program 


@ Doors opened to 
a variety of jobs 
for students 


By MATTHEW TROMBLY 
Staff Reporter 


ike in some offices, 
iE Rosemarie Dittmer’s desk is 

covered with stacks of pa- 
pers, folders, envelopes and pam- 
phlets. It does not matter, though. 
She knows where everything is. 

Taking out a sheet of paper 
describing the services in the Com- 
munity and Work-Based Learning 
Program, Dittmer notices that a 
corner of the page is dog-eared. 
She takesout a pair of scissors and 
cuts the corner off. 

“I went to parochial school,” 
Dittmer said, with a laugh. “Ev- 
erything has to be neat.” 

Everything has been neat for 
Dittmer ever since November, 
when she was appointed to the 
position of director of the Aca- 
demic Center for Community and 
Work-Based Learning. 

Dittmer, who was the chair for 
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writing for the professions at 
Northeastern University before 
coming to NECC, is happy with 
her new staff. 

“Each member has a special- 
ity,” Dittmer said. 

Dittmer’s new co-workers are 
happy to have her, too. Cheryl 
Beaudoin, who works with Dittmer 
in the Spurk building office, made 
that quite clear. 

“It’s great working with her,” 
Beaudoin said. “It’s wonderful hav- 
ing her with us. Everything’s posi- 
tive.” 

Dittmer’s NECC career as coor- 
dinator started when she was an 
instructor in the liberal arts 
teacher preparation option pro- 
gram. 

In the cooperation education 
program, Dittmer started work- 
ing as a faculty coordinator of the 
Community Service Literacy Pro- 
gram, then as a job developer for 
community service and liberal arts 
co-op students. 

Recently, Dittmer served as 
coordinator of the expanded Com- 
munity Service Program and of 
the day-to-day activities of the co- 
op program. 

Dittmer estimates that 100 to 
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150 students are enrolled in the 
co-op program, with roughly 80 
percent of those students being 
paid from $6 to $10 per hour for 
their services. 

In regard to her work, Dittmer 
is most proud of the recent devel- 
opments in the Community and 
Work-Based Learning Program. 

After starting out with simply 
the traditional model of co-op edu- 
cation, the program has since rap- 
idly moved into other fields, such 
as co-op for college alumni look- 
ing for new careers and an out- 
reach program for the commu- 
nity at-large serving first-time vet- 
eran job seekers. 

Other offered services include 
community service programs in 
which students tutor and mentor 
local youths and help the commu- 
nity in a general outreach pro- 
gram. 

Also offered are career search 
workshops, which are tailor-made 
for specific NECC programs and 
courses, a school-to-work program, 
and career development and ad- 
vancement workshops, offered to 
client companies, agencies and 
interest groups, 

Dittmer, who earned her 
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bachelor’s degree from Regis Col- 
lege and her master’s from North- 
eastern, is pleased with the ben- 
efits of co-op. 

“It’s really exciting,” she said. 

The greatest benefit of the co- 
op programs is that they provide 
opportunities to gain work expe- 
rience, improving job prospects 
after graduation. 

The co-op program also teaches 
valuable job search skills, such as 
skills for interviews and resume 
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“It’s the best of 
both worlds. It 
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for the job and 
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experience.” 


Rosemarie Dittmer, 
center director 


packaging, as well as granting a 
letter grade and three credits per 
semester for up to two semesters. 

“It’s the best of both worlds. It 
gives you the feel for the job and 
hands-on experience,” Dittmer 
said. 

Dittmer hopes to expand the 
co-op program into other areas of 
work, and “continue doing what 
we're doing.” 

Dittmer lives in Melrose with 
her husband and three children. 
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@ A melting pot of 
sounds makes up this 


local band 


By MIKE MCINTYRE 
Staff Reporter 


\ | feos makes music interesting. An 
dover-based band, Societies Forgot 
ten, is one source for adding variety 

to your collection. 

“We play a little bit of everything, like 
alternative, metal, classic rock and mel- 
low,” said Joe Demko, the band’s guitarist 
and Middlesex Community College student. 

“T’d calkit ‘power,’ a sound that everyone 
can get into.” 

“Their music is not too hard, but it’s not 
like ‘bubble gum’ music either,” said fan 
Keryne Liverie of Andover. 

Icons like U2, Led Zeppelin, the Beatles, 
Guns and Roses and Metalica are all added 
to the influential mix of Societies Forgot- 
ten. The final result is “an incredibly awe- 
some sound,” said fan Mandi Edgerly. 

The band is different from others today. 
It strives to have a “clean” sound that 
doesn’t have screaming or two of the same 
instruments playing simultaneously. 

“We have a little repetitiveness here and 
there, but we mostly like our songs to be 
different throughout,” Demko said. “Also, 
the bass is a big part ofeach song’s rhythm.” 

Three big songs for Societies Forgotten 


Arts & Entertainment 


Revisiting Societies Forgotten 


$2 


Determined 


include Homecoming, Alternative 9 and Gone. 

“It’s (the music) ‘us’ stuff,” explained 
lead vocalist, rhythm guitarist, and North- 
ern Essex student Andy Foley. 

“Like Homecoming is about coming back 
to a small town after a long journey, and 
Gone is about an ex-girlfriend.” 

Alternative 9 is a symbolic song that rep- 


to make it 


M. McIntyre photo 
SOCIETIES FORGOTTEN’S fans think they have what it takes to make it to 
the top, but the band says they will be happy whatever happens. 


resents a friend who overdosed on drugs 
and died. The middle of the song is chaotic, 
a metaphor for tripping out. The end is very 
mellow, representing the friend’s demise. 

The band consists of four members. 
Besides Demko and Foley, Justin McLean is 
the bass guitarist, and Jay Smith is the 
drummer. 


The band started when Smith and Foley 
worked at the Lawrence Strawberries record 
store. Foley then contacted Demko, who 
recruited McLean, and the band was formed. 

Almost everyday, Demko and Foley are 
writing new songs. Demko comes up with 
anew rhythm and passes it on to Smith and 
McLean, who then add their own ideas. The 
band practices together about twice a week. 

“Being successful as a band would be 
great, but if we don’t make it, then that’s 
OK,” Foley said. 

Societies Forgotten’s followers believe 
the band can make it to the top. 

“I’ve heard a lot of amateur bands at 
clubs... have never encountered a band as 
determined as them,” Edgerly said. 

Their next show will be held at the 
Andover Town Hall later this spring. 


A ‘Power’ Sound 


“Their music is not too 
hard, but it’s not like 
‘bubble gum’ music 
either... I’d call it 


power, a sound that 


everyone can get into.” 
Mandi Edgerly said of 
Societies Forgotten 


Brass Monkeys follow road to rock success 


@ NECC student and 
friends strive to create | 
meaningful music 


By CHRIS BLASDEL 
Staff Reporter 


came the Mighty Mighty Bosstones. 
Now meet the Brass Monkeys. 

Formed in 1995 in Salem, N.H., The Brass 
Monkeys are led by vocalist Ryan Hagen, an 
NECC student. 

Hagen said that his band has many 
influences such as the Mighty Mighty 
Bosstones, the Toasters and Sublime. 

“T like Sublime because they are differ- 
ent,” Hagen said. “I have a lot of respect for 
bands who are different. 

The Brass Monkeys pride themselves on 
not following any one path. The band also 
has a special camaraderie essential to its 
survival. 

“We formed and it just clicked,” Hagen 
said. 

The clicking has opened the door for the 
Brass Monkeys. Since forming, they have 
opened for major bands such as Bim Skala 
Bim and Big Rude Jake. 

“Opening up for a major band is a small 
reassurance that the band is moving on,” 
Hagen said. The Brass Monkeys will open 


Fe there was Bim Skala Bim. Then 


for the Slackers at the Middle East in Cam- 
bridge April 13. 

Personally, Hagen gets his musical tal- 
ent from his family. 

“My family is very musical,” he said, 
“They are really supportive of the band.” 

The band is fortunate to have many 
talented members, and their mix in tastes 
is prevalent through their songs. 

Hagen, the lyricist, gets his ideas from 
many outlets. 

“I write about good and bad relation- 
ships, current issues and having a good 
time,” he said. “We are non-offensive and 
non-political, because we are not out to 
offend anybody.” 

“We just write about what is important 
to us.” 

Hagen has a very strong stand on what 
he will do if the band starts going some- 
where. 

“If it comes down to making it big and 
getting my degree, I’ll make it big and go 
back,” Hagen said. 

Other band-members, from Massachu- 
setts to Texas, all share the same idea. 

“I'm too young to have to worry about 
‘what if,’” Hagen said. “It is my dream to 
become a musician.” 

The band has many dreams for its fu- 
ture. 

“My biggest dream is to sell out,” Hagen 
said sarcastically. Who can really blame 
him? Yet Hagen plans to stay true to his 
roots no matter what happens. 
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Oscar snoozers... 


& atch phrases like “show me 
the money” and “I'll be back” 
are what’s most often remem- 
bered from the year’s movies. But, 
show me a dry, boring love story, and 
I'll show you an Oscar come award 
time. 

That was the scenario this year 
when the English Patient grabbed nine 
Oscars — n-i-n-e! 

This wartime romance left me 
gasping for air in the theater. No, not 
because I was enthralled in the love 
scenes, but rather because I was snor- 
ing after 25 minutes. It was the best 
$8 I had ever spent. Never before had 
I slept so peacefully. 

Best director, maybe, but best pic- 
ture — I don’t think so. 

In the year of independent films, 
another independent flick, Fargo, and 
the only real blockbuster industry 
film of the year, Jerry Maguire, were 
stiffed by an Out of Africa remake. 

And who remembers Out of Africa 
as a top movie nowadays? 

Give me some romance, but mix 
it with action and comedy, and I'll 
show you an Oscar. Wait, did I just 
describe Jerry Maguire? 

Maybe the Academy was trying to 
prove that independent films standa 
great chance at producing some qual- 
ity pictures, but to go crazy over a 
boring, dull romance in favor of 
movies with intertwined comedy and 
romance is absurd. 

The English Patient, which unfolds 
through a series of flashbacks, will 
be a flash in the pan in another year 
or two. 

Two great awards were announced 
on Oscar night. Geoffrey Rush de- 
served the best actor Oscar for his 
performance in Shine as Australian 
pianist David Helfgott, although I 
hope Tom Cruise was a close second 
playing Jerry Maguire in his best act- 
ing performance ever. 

But the greatest award went to 
the most deserving person of the 
night. Best supporting actor, Cuba 
Gooding Jr., known for his strong 
performances in A Few Good Men, Boyz 
in the Hood and now Jerry Maguire, 
wasn’t afraid to show his happiness. 

He danced around stage, declared 
his love for everyone (especially 
Cruise), while glowing with happi- 
ness that carried his speech through 
the music cue to stop speaking when 
he screamed to Cruise, “I love you, 
brother.” 

That’s what the Oscars are about 
— emotion. Frankly, The English Patient 
had far too much, while at the same 
time, not having enough. 

Two people who were really 
cheesed out of at least a nomination 
were Jerry Maguire standout, Renee 
Zellweger and Madonna for her role 
in Evita. 

Madonna’s performance in Evita 
should have led to a best picture 
nomination, although her reputa- 
tion killed that chance. Zellweger, on 
the other hand, should have been up 
for best actress as Cruise’s wife in 

Jerry Maguire. . 

Sorry if I sound like Maguire’s 
agent, but it was more deserving of 
recognition for its twists and struc- 
ture than a lovey dovey WWII film 
able to put even Siskel and Ebert to 
sleep — and they love boring movies 
like the Patient. 

In their pre-Oscar show, both se- 
lected Fargo as best picture. I could 
have lived with that, but no. The 
English Patient took the cake. 

Oscar certainly was a grouch this 
year and with nine awards for that 
boring movie — he definitely belongs 
in a trash can. 
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POPEYE 
A BIG FISH 


Liar Liar - 
Jim Carrey is 
back as 
Fletcher, a law- 


lem telling the 
truth. His son’s wish puts a stop to that 
by making Fletcher tell the truth, and 
nothing but the truth, for a whole day. 

Laughs this good haven’t been caused 
by Carey since his TV days. This flick even 
has a plot, something you don’t see 
everyday in a Jim Carey movie.k*** 

Donnie Brasco — Al Pacino and Johnny 
Depp team up for this Mafia flick. Pacino 
is a not-so-great mobster who befriends 
Depp. Unfortunately for him, Depp is an 
undercover lawman. 

The film focuses on how deep Depp 
can go before he’s considered one of the 
bad guys. A topic that’s been discussed in 
numerous films. If you’ve seen State of 
Grace, then you can skip Brasco. The only 
difference lies in the ethnicity of those 
involved. ** 

Jungle 2Jungle- Home Improvement’s Tim 
Allen makes the leap to the big screen in 
Disney’s latest. Tell me if this sounds 
familiar, a native who doesn’t under- 
stand the customs of America, is sud- 
denly thrust into them, making way for 
a string of not-all-that-funny circum- 
stances. 

Don’t look to Allen to be the next Jim 
Carrey success story. This film will barely 
entertain kids, never mind the adults 
who foot the bill. 

If Disney was smart they would stick 
to the animation. If it isn’t broke, don’t 
fix it. Jungle is a bungle. * 

Private Parts— Howard Stern. Need we 
say more? Parts is the Stern success story 
from A-Z. 

The self proclaimed king of all media 
has been hyping the film on his show for 
so long, he has some serious expecta- 
tions to live up to. The results are in 
though, and it looks like Stern has pulled 
it off. ; 

The film was been greeted by a strong 
opening weekend. *** 
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Playing At Local Theaters 


African drummer wows college crowd 


By BETHANY REVAL 
Staff Reporter 


[= Haverhill campus cafeteria 
recently exploded with the sound 
of African drumming. 

Frances Kofi, performing since age 
6, blew the walls off the cafeteria with 
his roaring, toe-tapping, rhythmic, soul- 
filled music. 

Kofi, 37, has been touring profes- 
sionally for over 20 years. Using the 
jembe and dono drums, he drummed 
the crowd into excitement with tribal 
beats and African dance. 

Anative of Accra, Ghana, Kofi toured 
with the Ghana dance ensemble for 11 
years as a master dancer and drummer 
and has won many awards. 

Kofi has also won rave reviews work- 
ing as a performer, teacher and chore- 
ographer with many other ensembles 
including Nigeria, Benin and Burkina 
Faso. 

“Wherever I go, I want to create a 
new family for myself as a musician,” 
Kofi said. “Northern Essex was no ex- 
ception.” 

Toward the end of his show, he had 
two of his “brothers” join him on stage. 
His “brothers” were Michael Finegold 
(a music profesor at Northern Essex) 
who played the flute, and Donald 
Blaney, a liberal arts student taking a 


Observer Stars 


kw *& for Frances 
Kofi and his rhythmi- 
cal excellence. The 
master drummed up 
some excitement in 
the NECC cafeteria 
last week. 


music theory class taught by Finegold. 
Blaney joined in by playing drums with 
Kofi. 

With the vibrations of the drumming 
well under way, each song ended with 
loud applause. Kofi’s unbridled energy 
overflowed into the crowd and brought 
a couple of daring women to their feet to 
dance to the rhythm. 

As Kofi ended his show, he shared his 
heartfelt message with the crowd: “Mu- 
sic is very important to us as humans, 
and that is my message.” 

We may not all speak the same lan- 
guage, but we can all feel the beat and 
dance to the rhythm. 


Music Singles 


Notorious B.1.G. : 
‘Hypnotized’ 

Notorious sounds pretty good for a 
dead guy in this, his latest hip-hop re- 
lease. 

Plenty of bass and a catchy chorus 
make for a decent jam, but Biggie isn’t 
breaking any new ground. Just be care- 
ful you don’t start clucking like a chicken 
under his hypnotic spell. 


Mary J. Blige with NAS: 


‘Love is all we need’ 

Mary J. is doin’ the hip-hop thing as 
usual on this one, but NAS’s back-up 
vocals make the tune. ; 


A maxin-relaxin’ springtime song, 
Love is your typical 94.5 affair, but with 
a good message. Mary J. and NAS work 
well together. Hmm, maybe they should 
cut an album... 
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THE SPATS by JEFF PICKERING 
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ARE News 


ARIES: (March 21-April 20) 

You are in a very practical frame of 
mind and unusually sharp in all your 
money matters. In your can-do-anything 
mood, no matter how busy, you will be 
more than able to take care of every- 
thing. Speak softly and avoid disagree- 
ments with a loved one. 

TAURUS: (April 21 - May 21) 

Family is highlighted for now. Heart- 
to-heart talks with children will prove 
advantageous. The financial goals you’ve 
had in mind are going to be realized in 
the very near future. Strive for fairness 
in all your decision-making. 

GEMINI: (May 22 - June 21) 

Any problems in family or home life 
will finally be resolved. Keep your cool in 
the workplace, co-workers may be overly 
sensitive. There are changes, from a 
distance, which will stir things up at 
work for the next few weeks. Unreason- 
able demands may be made. 

CANCER: (June 22 - July 23) 

You'll start the week in a dream world 
of your own. It may be best to take time 
alone and treat yourself better. A short 
trip may be the ticket to fun and adven- 
ture. Work runs smoothly for a change, 
but there are tensions in the home. 
Remember your mate. 

LEO: (July 24- August 23) 

Listen to a friend’s advice regarding 
financial planning. Once you have your 
plan in order, take time to discuss it with 
your beneficiary. Others may accuse you 
of living with unrealistic expectations - 
don’t let it bother you, your best ideas 
come to you this way. 

VIRGO: (August 24 - September 23) 

This week will bring passion and 
intimacy with your love. Business and 
household projects are favored, and you'll 
be surprised at how much you get done. 
There may be a bonus for your recent 
efforts. Take time for laughter, and make 
plans to further your education. 

LIBRA: (September 24 - October 23) 

The more you depend on your inner 
reserves, the stronger you are. Your ac- 
tions inspire family members to strive 
for their best. 
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SCORPIO: (October 24 - November 22) 

Spend time with close friends and 
have some fun. Both your friendships 
and love relationships are very fulfilling. 

Keep your cool; someone is trying to 
undermine your position with flattery 
or outright bribery. There is a lucrative 
job possibility in the future. 

SAGITTARIUS: (November 23 - De- 
cember 21) 

It’s a pretty effortless and pleasur- 
able week. You have the power to make 
changes for the better. 

Personal achievements and romance 
will be highlighted for the next few 
months. You need to resolve an old 
misunderstanding with an estranged 
friend. 

CAPRICORN: (December 22 - January 
20) 

This week will start on a very upbeat 
note. Wherever you are, you are sur- 
rounded by luck and friendship. Unex- 
pected money is most likely to come 
your way. 

Your work and family responsibili- 
ties are heavy, you have people relying 
on you from all sides. Take things one at 
a time. 

AQUARIUS: (January 21 - February 
19) 

There are way too many things that 


‘need your attention right now. Try to 


prioritize, and do the most important 
things first. 

Verbal clashes are unavoidable - both 
your kids and co-workers will challenge 
your authority. Check out any opportu- 
nities to increase your income. 

Keep waiting and hopefully the rest 
of the world will catch up to your bril- 
liant mind. Eat your vegetables too. 

PISCES: (February 20 - March 20) 

Spend some time with your mate and 
your lover’s family. You are both asser- 
tive and charming. It feels good to suc- 
ceed at work and know your family’s 
happy too. 

The week will be full of heavy mental 
stimulation and many challenges. Inno- 
vative and unconventional approaches 
may work well. -AP 


Arts & Entertainment 
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Comedian/author 
arrested at Oscars 


OS ANGELES, Calif. - A man who 

wrote a how-to book on crashing 
big events was jailed for trying to 
sneak into the site of the Oscars. 

Scott Kerman, 30, of Los Angeles, 
author of All Sold Out! How to Sneak Into 
Sporting Events and Concerts, allegedly 
was caught in the Shrine Auditorium 
lobby while a rehearsal was under 
way. 

Kerman, a comedian, had pre- 
dicted in a news release earlier this 
month that he would infiltrate the 
Oscars. 

He boasted that he had snuck into 
300 sporting events, including 25 
World Series games and five Super 
Bowls. 

He was booked for trespassing 
Sunday and held on $250 bail. 

“People should not attempt to 
sneak into the Academy Awards. We 
have increasing amounts of security 
here,” said Dereck Andrade, a spokes- 
man for Pinkerton’s Inc., the security 
firm for the Oscars. “And we will 
catch you.” 

The 1980’s most notorious gate 
crasher, Barry Bremen, shot baskets 
with NBA All-Stars and rustled pom- 
pons with the Dallas Cowboys cheer- 
leaders in the 1980s. 

Last month he said Kerman “fol- 
lowed my career.” 

Whether or not he did is up for 
debate, but Bremen has a few tricks 
of his own up his sleeve. 

Bremen once dressed up in a New 
York Mets baseball uniform and took 
the field for warmups at the 1986 All- 
Star game in Houston. 

No one was surprised when Los 
Angeles Dodgers manager Tommy 
Lasorda chased him away. 

Regardless, he’s paying the price 
for his latest excapade, but it will 
probably do wonders for book sales. 

—AP 


‘Striptease’ rules at 
the ‘Razzie’ awards 

OS ANGELES - The 17th annual 

spoof of the Academy Awards dis- 
honored actress Demi Moore and Strip- 
tease as the worst of 1996. 

Striptease, which had only $32.8 
million in North American box office 
receipts, won the Razzie for worst 
picture; actress (Moore), screen couple 
(Moore and Burt Reynolds), director 
(Andrew Bergman), screenplay 
(Bergman) and song (Pussy, Pussy, Pussy 
Whose Kitty Cat Are You?) 

The Golden Raspberry Foundation 
declared it: “Demi Does Dullest.” 

The Razzies are staged at the Hol- 
lywood Roosevelt Hotel as sort of a 
Bronx cheer for Hollywood as celebs 
sink into the Oscar-season of self- 
adulation. 

No stars ever show up to collect 
their $2.19 Razzie trophies, a golfball- 
size raspberry atop a film reel that is 
painted gold. 

The awards were organized by John 
Wilson, a Los Angeles-area writer for 
movie advertising trailers and TV com- 
mercials. Voters include 475 founda- 
tion members ranging from film in- 
dustry professionals, journalists, pub- 
licists and Wilson’s friends. 

Moore’s “bumbling and grinding” 
role actually tied in the worst actress 
category - with herself. In addition to 
Striptease, she got a Razzie for her 
work in The Juror. 

The complete list of Razzie Award 
winners: 

Worst picture: Striptease. 

Worst actor (tie): Tom Arnold for 
Big Bully and Pauly Shore for Bio-Dome. 

Worst actress: Demi Moore for 
(tie) Striptease and The Juror. 

Worst supporting actor: Marlon 
Brando for Island of Dr. Moreau. 

Worst supporting actress: Melanie 
Griffith for Mulholland Falls. 

Worst screen couple: Demi Moore 
and Burt Reynolds for Striptease. 

Worst written film grossing over 
$100 million: Michael Crichton & 
Anne-Marie Martin for Twister. 

Worst director: Andrew Bergman 
for Striptease. 

Worst screenplay: Striptease, writ- 
ten by Andrew Bergman. 

Worst new star: Pamela Anderson 
Lee for Barb Wire. 

Worst song: Pussy, Pussy, Pussy 
(Whose Kitty Cat Are You?) from Strip- 
tease. sal 


Theater fighting 


mad about ‘Crash’ 


EWPORT, R.I. — The owner of a 

movie theater said he’d rather 
close than show the film Crash, but he 
doesn’t have a choice. Because of a 
contract with his booking agent, Jo- 
seph Jarvis will show the film until 
Friday, but he’s not happy about it. 

“I don’t want to show it, but my 
booker told me that if I didn’t, I’d 
never get any product ever again, so 
I have no choice,” he said last week. 

He had planned to pull Crash after 
opening night’s show and close the 
Jane Pickens Theater until the week- 
end, when he would bring in a new 
film. 

“I would rather not open at all 
than show that,” he said. “IfI have to 
survive by showing that kind of stuff, 
then I'd rather close.” 

Crash, the NC-17 rated film star- 
ring James Spader and Holly Hunter, 
is about people who receive sexual 
gratification by staging car accidents. 

Jarvis called the movie disgusting. 

“It wasn’t just that it had sex and 
violence, a lot of pictures do,” he said. 
“Look, I ran that picture Kids, which 
was kind of rough.” 

About 30 people attended two 
showings on Friday and Saturday 
nights and several walked out of the 
theater, Jarvis said. 

“Some friends in the business tried 
to warn me about (the film),” Jarvis 
said. “But I guess I didn’t listen.”—AP 


A&E Briefs 
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® Offseason roster 
changes will make 
the 1997 baseball 

season interesting 


By ERIC LANGLOIS 
Sports Editor 


his should be the most com- 
[exit season in the his 

tory of baseball. There has 
been major changes in all the team 
rosters from last year. 

For all you baseball fans who 
hold onto your hats and bring 
your gloves to the games with you. 
There will be plenty of sourvenirs 
to go around at the ball parks. 

Big name players have changed 
teams for the money. Such no- 
tables include: Roger Clemens, 
who went to the Toronto Blue 
Jays; Moises Alou, Alex Fernandez, 
Bobby Bonilla and Jim Eisenreich, 
who went to the Florida Marlins 
for a combined $89 million dol- 
lars. 

Jose Canseco, then returned to 
the Oakland A’s; Kenny Lofton, 
went to the Atlanta Braves; Mar- 
quis Grissom and David Justice, 
went to the Cleveland Indians; 
and Steve Avery, signed with the 
Boston Red Sox. 

Due to the big changes in these 
rosters, it will be difficult to pre- 
dict who will win their divisions 
and who will be in the playoffs as 
wild card teams. 

The following are my picks: 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

The Eastern Division: 

1) Baltimore Orioles- The team 
has great hitting and lots of power, 
despite losing Bobby Bonilla. They 
have a steady pitching staff. Cal 
Ripken will continue his amazing 
consecutive game streak while 
playing at third base. 

The Orioles will surpass their 
home run totals from last year 
and set another major league mark 
for home runs by a team in a 
single season. 

2) New York Yankees- Last year’s 
champs will have a tough time 
trying to repeat this year, because 
of all the changes other teams 
made in the off season. The pitch- 
ing staff will have to stay healthy 
and do the same thing they did 
last year. 

The combination of Derek Jeters 
and Bernie Williams will have to 
be as consistent as they were last 


Monster squad 

Photo courtesy Eagle-Tribune 
LAST SEASON’S projected 
starter at second base, Wil 
Cordero is now replacing 
Mike Greenwell in left field. 
John Valentin now starts at 
second, moving over from 
his former short stop posi- 
tion. 


Let the games begin 


year if the Yankees are to have a 
chance to repeat as world champi- 
ons. 

3) Toronto Blue Jays- The Blue 
Jays made their-pitching staff a 
little stronger when they acquired 
Roger Clemens off the free agent 
list. They have always had a prob- 
lem with their hitting and their 
power supply. If they can get their 
pitching and hitting together, they 
could possibly be in the race until 
the middle of September. 

4) Boston Red Sox- The Red Sox 
are having a problem on the field. 
John Valentin is complaining about 
playing second base instead of 
shortstop. Nomar Garciaparra will 
be the starting shortstop for the 
Sox this year, as long as he is 
healthy. 

The combination of Tim 
Naering, Valentin, Mo Vaughn and 
Garciaparra could be the most le- 
thal home run hitting infield com- 
bination. The one weakness the 
Red Sox have is their pitching 
staff, since they lost Clemens to 
the Blue Jays. 

5) Detroit Tigers- Wait til next 
year. They are terrible. 

Central Division: 

1) Chicago White Sox- This 
could be the White Sox year to 
shine in the playoffs. 

The team has made itself stron- 
ger at the plate with the acquisi- 
tion of Albert Belle. 

The pitchers will not be able to 
pitch around Frank Thomas any- 
more. 

Strong hitting and strong pitch- 
ing will help the White Sox win 
their division and go to the World 
Series. 

The combination of Belle and 
Thomas will remind people of 
Mickey Mantle and Roger Maris. 

2) Cleveland Indians- They 
should be in contention with the 
White Sox to make it a two-team 
race going into late September. 

The recent trade involving 
Lofton and Alan Enbree to the 
Atlanta Braves for Grissom and 
Justice may come back to hurt 
them during the stretch run. 

If their pitching staff can stay 
healthy, they will battle the White 
Sox to the end of the season. 

3) Kansas City Royals- The Roy- 
als will have a strong pitching 
staff, if Kevin Appier is healthy. 
They should have a pretty good 
year, but the fans will still stay 
away. 

4) Milwaukee Brewers- The 
pitching staff is strong, but the 
hitting will create low scoring 
games. 

They are not the same team 
they were a few years ago when 
Robin Yount and Paul Molitor 
played there. 

5) Minnesota Twins- Weak hit- 
ting and pitching will keep the 
Twinkees in the cellar. 

Western Division: 

1) Seattle Mariners- Pitching, 
hitting and power is a lethal com- 
bination. If Randy Johnson can 
stay healthy, the Mariners should 
have a powerful pitching staff. 

Ken Griffey Jr., Alex Rodriguez 
and Jay Buhner should havea great 
year at the plate and in the field. 
The Mariners will be the most 
feared team in the league. 

2) Texas Rangers- If they can 
stay healthy and their pitching 
can hold up, they should give the 
Mariners arun for theirmoney for 
the division. Juan Gonzalez needs 
to have a good year offensively to 
keep the Rangers in the hunt. 

3) Oakland A’s- The acquisition 
of Jose Canseco from the Red Sox 
will help keep the A’s from finish- 
ing in last place. 

4) Anahiem Angels- Changing 


their name and logo will 
not help this team win 
games. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Eastern Division: 

1) Atlanta Braves- It will 
be a very close race be- 
tween three teams in this 
division, but in the end, 
the experienced Braves 
pitching will come 
through. The recent acqui- 
sition of Lofton from the 
Indians will help fill a 
major void in the field and 
at the plate. 

The pitching staffis still 
the strongest in the league 
despite the loss of Steve 
Avery to the Red Sox. 

2) Florida Marlins- The 
team’s owner has taken a 
page out of George 
Steinbrenner’s book by try- 
ing to buy a World Series. 
He spent $89 million on 
four players. 

Moises Alou, Bobby 
Bonilla, Alex Fernandez, 
and Jim Eisenreich. 

Strong pitching, and 
now, strong hitting, will 
help keep the Marlins in 
the pennant race until late 
September. 

3) Montreal Expos- This 
team is always in the race 
until September, and this 
year will not be any differ- 
ent. 

The Expos, which have 
the lowest team salary in 
the league, play hard ev- 
ery day. Their pitching staff 
always keeps the team in 
the game. 

4) New York Mets- They 
are not going anywhere 
this year because their 
pitching staff is too young 
and inexperienced. 

5) Philadelphia Phillies- 
They just don’t have it this 
year. 

Central Division: 

1) St. Louis Cardinals- 
This is the strongest team 
in a very weak division. 
Strong hitting anda strong bullpen 
will help the Cardinals win the 
division. 

2) Houston Astros- They have a 
good pitching staff, but their hit- 
ting is a little suspect. Ifthe Astros 
were in any other division, they 
would finish in last place. 

3) Chicago Cubs- They are the 
same team that they have always 
been. Ryne Sandberg should go 


3. Toronto Blue Jays 
_ 4. Boston Red Sox 
_5. Detroit Tigers _ 


back into retirement so he does 
not make a fool out of himself this 
year. 

4) Cincinnati Reds: Marge 
Schott is the owner. Need I say 
more? 

5) Pittsburgh Pirates- They stink 
and last place is too good for them. 

Western Division: 

1) Los Angeles Dodgers- Strong 
pitching and strong hitting will 


Eric’s Evaluations 


Bo Sox now 
Mo’s Sox 


Photo courtesy Eagle-Tribune 
THE DEPARTURE of last 
season’s coach, Kevin 
Kennedy and slugger Jose 
Canseco, left, leaves the 
heavy burden of home run 
slugging to the “Hit Dog,” 
Mo Vaughn. 


help them win this division. This 
will be the tightest race of all the 
divisions. If Hideo Nomo and Mike 
Piazza have great years, then the 
Dodgers will pull it out. 

2) San Diego Padres- Some key 
acquisitions and good hitting and 
pitching will keep the Padres in 
the race until late September. 

3) Colorado Rockies- This team 
is the strongest hitting team in 
the division, but the pitching staff 
will have to cut down on the 
amount of runs they give up in 
order to contend. 

4) San Francisco Giants- The 
loss of some key players will lower 
their chances to contend for the 
pennant. 

The Giants lost third baseman 
Matt Williams, their leading home 
run hitter, to Cleveland. 

The teams that will be in the 
wild card race in late September 
will be New York Yankees, Cleve- 
land Indians and the Texas Rang- 
ers in the American League. 

The Florida Marlins, Montreal 
Expos, San Diego Padres, Colo- 
rado Rockies and the Houston 
Astros will be contending for a 
wild card spot in September. 

The World Series will see a new 
face and an old face. The Chicago 
White Sox, who have not been in 
the series in more than six de- 
cades, will play the Atlanta Braves. 

It will be power versus power 
in the seven games series. The 
team that has the strongest pitch- 
ing staff will win the series, right 
now that is a toss up. 

Enjoy the season and root your 
favorite team to victory. 
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@ Two straight Division 
2 opponents open the 
Knight’s baseball season 


By ERIC LANGLOIS 
Sports Editor 


he NECC men’s baseball team re 
turned froma successful trip to Florida 
where they practiced on the field for 

the first time. 

“Playing on a field and practicing in a 
gym are two very different things,” said 
first-year coach Mike Caravella. “Some teams 
we play could not afford to go south, so we 
will have a small advantage by getting on 
the field.” 

The numbers crisis normally found at 
NECC is true for this season’s baseball 
squad. With only 11 players, the Knights 
have just two reserves. 

Caravella believes more students will 
join the team. He thinks if the numbers 
keep increasing, it will be easier to main- 
tain the solid play of the NECC program. 

Over the last six seasons, NECC has had 
a steady program, qualifying for the Massa- 
chusetts Community College Athletic Con- 


Stretching for success 


E. Langlois photo 


THE NECC MEN’S baseball team loosens up in a preseason practice in the 
Sport and Fitness Center. Snow may slow down the start of the season, 
leaving the Knights to practice in the gym instead of on the field. 


ference playoffs five times and reaching the 
semifinals the last two seasons. 

Caravella, a former Tufts University as- 
sistant, and his assistant Jeff Gallison, co- 
captain at UMass-Lowell last season, have 


set high goals for this year’s team. 

“I want to build on what (former coach) 
Mike Rowinski started here over the last 
few years,” Caravella said. 

“We have an awfully young team and 


the guys are going to have to grow up ina 
hurry.” 

The experience of the coaching staff is 
admired by the players. 

“We all get along with the coach,” said 
third baseman/outfielder Patrick Rahilly. 
“We like his work ethic. He works us hard 
and tells us not to give up.” 

The Knights have their work cut out the 
them in their first five games as they face 
Division 2 teams to start the season. NECC’s 
first opponents for those five games are 
Naugatuck Valley C.T.C., Dean College 
(ranked second in the nation) and Manches- 
teriG.T.G 

“It will be tough to win those games,” 
Rahilly said. “If we can manage to perform 
well against those teams and win 2 or 3 of 
the games, it will make the coach happy.” 

Caravella and the team is hoping to 
make it to the playoff and keep the winning 
tradition alive for the baseball program. 

“My goal is to build off these young 
players,” Caravella said. “I want to keep the 
winning tradition going that Rowinski 
started a few years ago.” 

The first game of the season is on April 
5, doubleheader against Naugatuck Valley 
C.T.C. beginning at 1 p.m. Admission to the 
game and all future games is free. For more 
information contact Caravella at 374-3822 
or Rose Wile at 374-3718. 


New activities in the fitness center 


@ Upcoming events give 
students a smorgasbord 
of activities to relax 
and meet people 


By YESENIA GIL 
Staff Reporter 


‘Tew plenty of action taking place at 


the Wellness and Fitness Center this 
spring. The center will offer programs 
and activities to keep you fit and healthy. 
In progress is a walking group that meets 
every Monday at the track from noon-1 p.m. 
Also, indoor soccer meets every Tuesday in 
the gym from noon-ip.m. 
Other activities include: 
- Spring Madness, April 11, from 6-10 
p.m. Teams will compete in a variety of 
activities including: co-ed basketball, 


dodgeball, table tennis, checkers, co-ed vol- : 


leyball, frisbee, an obstacle course and tug 
of war. 

Teams must consist of six members and 
Tequire one faculty/staff member. Team 
rosters can be picked up at the recreation/ 
intramural desk Monday through Friday 


from 9 a.m. - 2 p.m. 

The deadline for submitting rosters is 
April 7. This event is co-sponsored by the 
athletic department and student activities. 

- Red Sox vs. Baltimore Orioles, April 19. 
Abus will provide transportation from NECC 
at 11 a.m. to Fenway Park. There will be a 
charge of $5 which includes the price of the 
ticket and bus fare. 

- Co-ed softball, April 18, from noon-1 
p.m., at the Haverhill campus. It can be a 
battle of the sexes or just gender comrade- 
ship. There is no fee or requirement to 
participate. 

: Rollerblading, April 25, from noon-2 
p-m., to be held at the center. Rollerblades 
will be provided if you don’t own any. This 
activity is free of charge. 

- Deep Sea Fishing in May. This event will 
take place at Seabrook, N.H. from Al Gourans 
Fishing Fleet. A fee will be charged, which 
includes rod rental for those who don’t own 
one. You must bring your own bait, and 
seats are limited. 

“The activities will allow you to meet 
other people you would not normally see 
and to have fun,” says Rose Wile. “Everyone 
needs a little R&R and time away from 
studies.” 

For more information, contact Wile at 
374-3718/3822 or pick up a recreation/in- 
tramural schedule at the Wellness & Fit- 


Spring madness begins next week 


@ Springtime 
celebration to feature 
basketball, dodgeball, 
obstacle courses 


n April 11 from 6-10 p.m. Spring 

O Madness, an evening of activity for 

® students, faculty and staff will take 

over the Sport and Fitness Center. 

The event includes a team competition 

‘in a variety of activities including: co-ed 

basketball, dodgeball, table tennis, check- 

ers, co-ed volleyball, frisbee, an obstacle 
course and tug of war. 


Teams are comprised of six members- 
three males and three females - and must 
include at least one member of the faculty/ 
staff and one student. 

Prizes will be awarded and refreshments 
will be served at an awards ceremony fol- 
lowing the event. Team rosters can be picked 
up at the recreation/intramural desk in the 
Sport and Fitness Center between 9 a.m. 
and 2 p.m., Monday through Friday, or call 
374-3718/3820 for more information. 

The deadline for submitting rosters is 
Monday, April 7. Anyone can form a team; 
ask your friends, colleagues, professors, 
and students. Spring is just around the 
corner...join in the Spring Madness! 

This event is co-sponsored by the ath- 
letic department and student activities. 


I want to hear from you! 


If you have any questions, comments or want to 
discuss the campus athletic scene drop me 


Eric Langlois 
Sports Editor 


a line or call 374-3633 on campus. 


ness Center. Activities are open to all NECC 
students, faculty and staff and children 
may participate in age appropriate activi- 
ties if accompanied by an adult. 

The wellness & fitness division will also 
offer the following programs to keep your 
body and mind healthy. 

- Therapeutic massage, April 7, from 
noon-1 p.m., at the center. A massage thera- 
pist will treat you to a five-minute massage 
while providing you with helpful tips and 
samples of therapeutic oils. 

: Helping a friend quit smoking at the 
Haverhill campus, April 14 from noon-1p.m. 
and at the Lawrence campus, May 5, from 
nodn-1p.m. 

The workshop is open to anyone who 
would like to learn how to provide social 
support to a friend or family member who 
smokes and wants to quit. 

Also, the event is offered for any person 
who smokes and wants to quit or gain 
some insight on the process. 

- Fitness testing in conjunction with 
Student Health Services, April 28, from 11 
a.m.-1p.m. in the cafeteria alcove. Tests will 
be conducted for flexibility and strength. 
Body composition will also be measured 
and information on fitness. 

“The programs will attempt to reach and 
educate those persons who have not con- 
sciously made a behavior change,” said Rob 


Spring training 

E. Langlois photo 
BASEBALL PLAYER Patrick Rahilly 
prepares for the upcoming season 
with a quick workout on the bike in 
the Wellness and Fitness Center. 


Parker, wellness & fitness specialist. Door 
prizes will be awarded at all programs. 

For more information, contact Parker in 
the Wellness & Fitness Center, D-133, or call 
374-3819. 


1997 NECC men’s 
baseball schedule 


OPPONENT 


Naugatuck Valley C.T.C. 
Dean College 
Manchester C.T.C. 
Mass Bay C.C. 
Roxbury C.C. 
Roxbury C.C. 
Norwalk C.T.C. 
Bunker Hill C.C. 
North Shore C.C. 
North Shore C.C. 
Holyoke C.C. 
Springfield Tech C.C. 
Quinsigamond C.C. 
Newbury College — 
Manchester 
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By COLIN TIERNEY 
Managing Editor 


recent trip to New York 
City over break 
provided a welcome 
and refreshing change of pace. 

Traveling about the city, 
from Times Square to the 
Bronx, made Boston seem 
like nothing more than a sub- 
urb. 

The constant buzz of en- 
ergy and activity make NYCa 
truly diverse and unique 
place. 


— (Soe a oa 


LAUNDRY | 


COLIN TIERNEY photos 


Top: The American flag flies high on the corner of 39th and Lexington. —- 
Left middle: A taxi speeds by St. Patrick’s Cathedral. ee 
Right: Traffic rushes by in Times Square. es 
Left corner: A lonely laundromat sits vacantly on Lexington Avenue. 
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